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A Glance at this Issue 


Employees—Common and Preferred 


No thoughtful executive has any delusions about 
postwar. readjustment. He knows that there will in- 
evitably be innumerable headaches which may be 
mitigated by advance planning and preparation so 
far as this is possible. However, it is not too early 
to propose procedures planned to anticipate certain 
problems and aid in their solution. 


One such proposal is presented in the article “Em- 
ployee Rating in Postwar Readjustment” (page 366). 
Assuming that some method of selection must be ap- 
plied in determining postwar working forces, the 
article suggests one way by which a company man- 
agement may be prepared to act promptly, intelli- 
gently and fairly in making decisions as to which 
employees shall be retained and which shall be re- 
leased. It suggests an application now of the prin- 
ciples of careful employee rating in order to be able 
to exercise wise judgment promptly when the need 
arises. 


Bond Deductions Holding Steady 


The little old pocketbook has been the objective of 
concentrated attacks. After being forced to yield some 
ground to onrushing retail prices it is caught in the 
enfilading fire of war bond purchases from one side 
and income tax deductions from the other. Solicitous 
friends feared that under the impact of all these 
assaults “further strategic disengagement according to 
plan” might be found necessary in the form of reduc- 
tion in commitments to purchase war bonds and 
stamps regularly through payroll deduction. But ap- 
parently the old pocketbook is well entrenched and 
holding fast because, according to a recent check-up, 
employers report that so far reductions in bond pur- 
chase commitments on account of the 20% income tax 
deduction have been almost negligible. (Page 373.) 
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Collective Bargaining in a Period of Evolution 


While some politicians are calling for broader ex- 
pansion of the government’s social security program, 
some managements and labor organizations are going 
ahead making provision to protect employees against 
the common hazards. This is one of the interesting 
trends disclosed by a review of recent union agree- 
ments. Beginning in this issue (page 378), The 
Management Record will have as a regular feature 
“Trends in Collective Bargaining,” in which will be 
recorded significant developments in the important 
field of employer-employee relations as indicated by 
union contracts and official rulings. 


Second Down, Plenty to Go 


It is rumored that the OPA is singing with grow- 
ing confidence its new battle song: “Praise the Lord 
and Sink the Cost of Living” as for the second consec- 
utive month the cost of living in the United States 
declined. The rollback seems really to be getting 
rolling. To be sure, the decline was only 0.3% from 
July to August, but any decline in wartime is an 
achievement. Food prices again were what did the 
trick in spite of small increases in some other items. 
(Page 392.) 


Strike Activity 


In enacting the Smith-Connally Act, federal legis- 
lators probably thought that by requiring a strike 
vote, where such action was contemplated, and furth- 
er that if a strike were authorized by such vote 30 
days must elapse before it could become effective, 
they had placed a serious damper on strike activity. 
Employees would hesitate to vote for.a strike in war- 
time. But, in the first two months after the act became 
effective, 180 groups of employees voted for strikes 
and served notice of their intention to strike. (Page 
384.) 
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Employee Rating in Postwar Readjustment 


HEN the war is over and large numbers of 
workers begin to change their jobs, executives 
will be confronted with these questions: . 

Which of our present employees should we encour- 
age to remain with us? 

Which of our employees are the least desirable and 
should therefore be released? 

How can we be sure that we will not release our 
satisfactory employees and retain the less desirable? 

What can we do to effect an orderly absorption of 
former employees from the Armed Forces? 

These questions are inescapable. They apply to 
companies planning a postwar expansion as well as 
a contraction of operations. And the postwar effi- 
ciency of each company will depend, to a large de- 
gree, on the answers to these and allied questions. 

It will be difficult to find satisfactory answers be- 
cause of several complicating factors. It is clear today: 


1. That millions of workers will be involved in 
the greatest peacetime shift of labor in the history 
of the world. 

2. That job changes will be:characterized by 

a. Men and women returning from the Armed 

Forces to their former jobs or to new ones. 

b. Women leaving industrial and commercial 
jobs to remain at home. 

ce. Men and women leaving civilian war jobs 
to return to former peacetime employers. 

3. That the period of time over which the job 
changes will occur and the number of workers 
involved cannot be accurately ascertained. 

4. That many of the changes (especially those 
involving employees returning from the Armed 
Forces) will be sudden. Companies may have 
little or no warning of these changes prior to the 
personal appearance of an employee for reinstate- 
ment. 

5. That the entire situation will be complicated 
by the return to their former employers of a large 
number of men and women (a) whose original 
peacetime jobs have been either vastly altered 
or totally eliminated, (b) whose skills have been 
upgraded through training in war occupations, 
(c) whose physical abilities or emotional pro- 
cesses have been impaired by the war. 

6. That each company’s desire to maintain and 
develop a high level of employee morale will re- 
quire a reasonable promptness in finding suitable 


jobs for the men and women released from the 
Army and Navy. 

7. That many companies will have to interrupt 
production and release workers temporarily for 
varying periods of time in order to convert from 
war to civilian production. 

8. That the extent of interference or regula- 
tion by various government agencies of the post- 
war movement of workers is uncertain. 


Although there can be no easy solution to these 
difficult and complicated problems, it is believed that 
they can be made less severe by an orderly, system- 
atic study and arrangement of relevant facts. Many 
qualified executives believe that an effective employee 
merit-rating plan’ can furnish the basis for this or- 
derly and systematic approach. These merit-rating 
plans have several recognized advantages. By fur- 
nishing the basis of periodic discussions with the 
employee about his performance record, merit ratings 
make two closely allied contributions to the improve- 
ment of employee-employer relations. Through their 
effective use, the employee finds out “where he 
stands,” and, as a result, he can direct his efforts 
toward the improvement of his performance in those 
factors in which he is deficient. In addition, it not 
only focuses attention on the best and least desirable 
employees, but also provides the means of performing 
the more difficult task of distinguishing the best from 
the worst among those employees in the “middle” or 
“average” group. They can also be helpful in effecting 
worth-while inter-departmental and inter-plant trans- 
fers and in bringing to light potential supervisors and 
executives. 

In some companies the selection of employees for 
lay-off or discharge is, of course, controlled to a con- 
siderable extent by seniority provisions. Most of these 
provisions require, in effect, that, other things being 
equal, seniority will determine the order of lay-off. 
In an increasing number of these companies, how- 
ever, there is a tendency to recognize efficiency in 
addition to seniority. Certainly, an effectively con- 
ducted merit-rating plan provides a reliable method 
of determining to what extent “the other things” are 
equal. 

tA Conference Board Report, Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 39, 
“Employee Rating—Methods of Appraising Ability, Efficiency and 
Potentialities,” contains an authoritative discussion of advantages, 


procedures, methods and relevant problems and furnishes detailed 
data on several effective rating plans. 
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But one word of caution is necessary. It takes time 
for a merit-rating plan to reach a point of genuine 
effectiveness. Raters must receive considerable train- 
ing before they are able to rate employees success- 
fully. Moreover, they learn to rate chiefly by rating, 
and since employees are rated only a few times in 
the course of a year, a Considerable amount of time 
must elapse to furnish the raters with this essential 
practice. It must also be remembered that it is highly 
preferable for employee ratings to be based on facts 
rather than on judgment. In order to meet this re- 
quirement, many companies will find it desirable to 
develop records that accurately reflect the perform- 
ance of the individual employee. For these reasons, 
companies interested in developing merit-rating plans 
in conjunction with postwar placements will do well 
to put their rating plans into operation as soon as 
possible. By the time the war ends, the executives 
of these companies can then have at least a reasonable 
degree of confidence in the reliability and accuracy 
of the ratings. 


Postwar ADAPTATION OF RatinG PLans 

It is generally recognized that an effective merit- 
rating plan is, at all times, an essential part of a well- 
rounded personnel program. Thus, the special advan- 
tages accruing from a rating plan during the postwar 
reassignment of employees will take the form of extra 
dividends. Potentially, it is a tool which can con- 
tribute to the orderly and systematic reassigning of 
workers during the reconversion period. It is believed 
that this potential element can be converted to prac- 
tical advantage by the use of a specially designed 
“Employee Inventory Sheet.” 

At the outset, it should be understood that this 
sheet is offered merely as a tentative form. It is pre- 
sented with the full recognition that a company at- 
tempting now to plan the details of postwar opera- 
tions must contend with a host of variables and 
uncertainties. It is, therefore, expected that this 
initial plan will undergo revisions and improvements 
as we approach the end of the war. In fact, individual 
companies may find it desirable to revise the plan 
now in order to adapt it to their own requirements. 


Wuat THE “EMPLOYEE INVENTORY SHEET” Is 


The Employee Inventory Sheet is essentially a 
listing of present employees which shows the worth 
of each employee’s measured performance. It is a 
means of listing in an orderly usable manner the sum- 
marized results of individual ratings. It provides a 
means of combining this information with other rele- 
vant data in such a way that an analysis of a com- 
pany’s entire personnel is greatly simplified. Finally, 
it furnishes a basis for quick, intelligent decisions 


whenever an executive is confronted with the neces- 
sity of making changes in his personnel. 


What It Accomplishes 


When an Inventory Sheet has been filled out for 
each department in this manner, what has been ac- 
complished? 1. An organized plan has been initiated 
that is both simple and practical. 2. By rating their 
employees and by filling out the Inventory Sheets, 
supervisors and department managers have been 
forced to think carefully about the performance rec- 
ord of each employee in terms of each worker’s 
future status. Their thoughts have been organized 
and crystallized so that the chances of administrative 
confusion are correspondingly reduced. Their atten- 
tion has been focused on the special “problem” cases 
well in advance of the time when inevitable action 
must be taken. 3. Supervisors, department managers 
and executives not only have a better knowledge of 
the comparative value of each worker, but also have 
this information available in the form of an easily 
visible reference. 


Tue Next anp Most Important STEP 


Up to this point, the recommendations of each 
department manager have been developed to meet 
the personnel requirements of a single department, 
with little or no relatign to the recommendations and 
needs of other departments. It is necessary, there- 
fore, for the personnel executive to review and co- 
ordinate the recommendations of all departments. The 
real need for this coordination can be recognized by 
the following typical example. 

Let us assume that the typists in one department 
have all received either “A” or “B” ratings. Under the 
pressure of his estimated budgetary requirements, 
the department manager has checked three of the 
“B” typists for release. On the other hand, the typists 
in another department have received either “B” or 
“C” ratings and all of these “B” and “C” employees 
are checked for retention on their present jobs. Obvi- 
ously, if these recommendations are allowed to stand, 
the three less efficient typists with “C” ratings will 
be retained in the one department while the three 
more efficient typists with “B” ratings will be released 
from the other department. 

It will be remembered that one of the procedures 
previously suggested was to collect and group to- 
gether all the inventory sheets pertaining to one kind 
of job. This procedure was advocated to facilitate 
this analysis and coordination of the recommendations 
made by all department managers. In other words, by 
scanning each group of inventory sheets the person- 


(Continued on page 370.) 
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Employee Inventory Sheet 


As a convenience in describing the suggested prepa- 
ration of the Employee Inventory Sheet the various 
lines and columns in the sample form on page 368 
have been numbered and are keyed for easy reference. 


Section Marked No. 1 

At the upper left of the sample form is a boxed 
section, “Estimated Personnel Requirements.” This 
section of the form is a desirable but not an essential 
part of the Inventory Sheet. It can be valuable if at 
the time the Inventory Sheet is put into use a com- 
pany’s postwar plans have been developed to the point 
where the required number of workers can be esti- 
mated by departments with reasonable accuracy. 
Where this is the case, this section can be filled out 
in the following manner: 

On line (la) enter the total number of the workers 
whose names appear below in column 6. 

On line (1b) enter the number of workers who 
left this job to serve in the Armed Forces and who 
are expected to return after the war. Add the fig- 
ures entered on lines (la) and (1b). Enter the total 
on line (Ic). 

On line (1d) enter the number of employees that 
it is estimated will be required on the job in question 
after the war. Subtract this number from the total 
figure on line (1c) (or vice versa if the figure on line 
(1d) is the larger of the two). 

Enter on line (le) the number of workers to be 
added or reduced in the appropriate box. The figure 
entered in this box will be a helpful guide to the de- 
partment manager in working out the details of the 
remainder of the form. It undoubtedly will have a 
valuable influence on many of the department mana- 
ger’s recommendations, especially those involving bor- 
derline cases. 

Lines 2, 3 and 4 

Enter only one job title on line 2. This title should 
apply to all the names listed in column 6. Thus a 
separate Inventory Sheet should be used for each kind 
of job in each department or unit. If this is done, 
the personnel department can sort and assemble the 
sheets by job titles. For example, the inventory 
sheets of all of the company’s typists will be assem- 
bled together, regardless of the departments or loca- 
tions in which the various typists work. Similarly, 
the sheets of all spot welders, carpenters, janitors, 
etc., will be filed together. 

On line 3 enter the name of the department in which 
the employees listed in column 6 work. 

On line 4 enter the name of the department mana- 
ger or supervisor to whom the employees listed in 
column 6 are responsible. 


Column 5 

In column 5 enter the payroll numbers of all em- 
ployees whose work is described by the job title in 
line 2 and who work in the department designated on 
line 3. In the sample form, these payroll numbers are 
listed in numerical order under the assumption that 
companies may wish to have these sheets prepared 
as a payroll run-off. However, the order in which the 
numbers are listed is of no great importance. 


Columns 6 and 7 

In column 6, enter the names of all employees 
whose work is described by the job title in line 2 and 
who work in the department designated on line 3. 
These names, of course, must coincide with the appro- 
priate payroll numbers entered in column 5. 

In column 7, opposite each name appearing in col- 
umn 6 enter the employee’s overall rating (the com- 
bined rating of all of the rated factors) from the 
employee merit-rating sheet. If the payroll numbers 
and names of the employees (in columns 5 and 6) 
are entered in numerical order, the merit ratings will 
not, of course, be arranged in order of rank. How- 
ever, this makes little difference, and there may be 
companies that will prefer to list all the “A” em- 
ployees first, then the “B’s,” and so forth. 


Columns 8, 9 and 10 

Frequent changes in personnel will require repeated 
reference to the Inventory Sheet. After several of these 
changes, it is likely that, in addition to the overall 
merit ratings, the personnel manager will require spe- 
cific information concerning the order of the compara- 
tive worth of each worker. For example, the names 
of five “A” employees are listed on the sample form. 
The time may come when it will be necessary to 
know which of these is the best of the five, the 
second best, and so forth. This “order of ranking” 
may be desirable even though a company uses finer 
gradations of ratings (A+, A, A—; B+, B, B—) 
than those used in the sample form. 

Therefore, enter in column 8 the numbers which 
indicate the comparative rank of each employee. As 
shown in the sample form, the rank of two employees 
with exactly the same performance record can be indi- 
cated with double numbers. 

In column 9 enter any remarks that will explain 
unusual situations affecting the employee’s status or 
the recommendations of his future status. 

In column 10 enter check marks in the appropriate 
sub-columns to indicate the recommended action in 
regard to each worker. Add the check marks in each 
column and enter the totals at the bottom of the 
sheet. 
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(Continued from page 367.) 

nel executive can readily detect these undesirable 
situations. Then, through conferences with the de- 
partment managers involved, these irregularities can 
be coordinated and reconciled. In the example just 
cited, the logical procedure, of course, is to release 
three of the “C” typists and replace them by trans- 
ferring the three “B” typists originally slated for re- 
lease. Probably the most important contribution of 
the inventory sheet plan lies in its capacity to aid 
in the correction of this kind of irregularity. 


Tue Frnau Step 

Companies with fully developed plans of their post- 
war operations will perceive that the inventory sheet 
plan can be utilized for still another purpose. It pro- 
vides a means of reconciling the recommendations of 
the various department managers with the total 
planned staff of the company. 

Specifically, the problem is this. Companies plan- 
ning a contraction of postwar activities will be con- 
fronted with the necessity for reducing the number 
of employees recommended for retention on the com- 
pany payroll to the number that the company’s total 
budget can accommodate. Conversely, where a post- 
war expansion is involved, the problem will be to 
release only the unsatisfactory employees and to ab- 
sorb by transfer those satisfactory workers who, for 
one reason or another, must be removed from their 
present jobs. Naturally, companies facing a period 
of contraction will be in the more difficult position 
and it therefore may be advisable to give special at- 
tention to their situation. 

It will be recalled that the various recommenda- 
tions on the inventory sheets include suggested trans- 
fers, promotions and demotions. But these recom- 
mendations have been made by individual department 
managers with no assurance that the company’s post- 
war operating budget will permit the fulfilment of 
all the advocated moves. By simply adding together 
the various total figures on the inventory sheets the 
personnel executive can obtain a bird’s-eye view of 
the company’s proposed staff as compared to the 
company’s overall budget. Where discrepancies are 
encountered, the following procedure mav be con- 
sidered worthy of adoption. 

The sample form on page 368 can be used again as 
an example. It is clear that the manager of the Outer 
Frame Department recognizes that he can retain only 
five of his present staff. Yet owing to the commend- 
able performance of eight of his spot welders he has 
suggested that three be absorbed in other depart- 
ments—one by transfer, one by promotion, and one 
by demotion. 


Let us assume that after comparing the company’s 
total personnel requirements with the total number 
of employees recommended for retention, the per- 
sonnel executive discovers that he cannot find suit- 
able jobs outside the Wing Assembly Department 
for Joseph Green, Dora Wright and George Johns. 
The department manager is advised to revise his 
recommendations accordingly. 

It is apparent that he will not recommend that 
all three of these workers with high ratings be re- 
leased. Consequently, he will probably erase the 
present check marks opposite the names of these 
three employees and re-enter them in the column 
headed, “Retain on this Job.” Then the problem is 
to select from the eight names the three that are to 
be released from the company. 

On the basis of his previous ratings and in the 
order of his designated preference, he will select the 
three employees to be released. From the information 
available it appears that he will enter check marks 
in the “Release” column opposite the names of the 
three “B” employees, Green, Stone and Wright. 

At this point, the personnel executive must repeat 
his original procedure of ascertaining whether there 
are any “C” spot welders being retained in other de- 
partments. If so, it will be necessary to make arrange- 
ments to release three “C” spot welders and replace 
them by transferring Green, Stone and Wright to 
their jobs. 


Wuen SHOULD THE INVENTORY SHEET 
PLAN BE INITIATED? 


Since no one knows when the war will end, it is 
difficult to determine how soon the inventory sheet 
plan should be put to use. Any decision on this ques- 
tion will necessarily be influenced by a number of 
conditions which vary considerably among different 
companies. Some executives may consider it advisable 
to begin to use the inventory sheet plan in conjunction 
with their next and with all subsequent company- 
wide merit ratings. Others may prefer to continue 
their periodic merit ratings without using the inven- 
tory sheet plan until the war actually ends. 


In order to be fully prepared to meet these post- 
war problems effectively, it may be considered ad- 
visable, however, to begin to use the plan as soon as 
possible. Then, regardless of how many times a year 
a company’s employees are normally rated, it may 
well be decided to use the inventory sheet plan no 
more frequently than twice a year. 


S. Avery Rause 
Management Research Division 
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Ontario’s Labour Court 


LABOUR COURT was established in Canada’s 

industrial province of Ontario on June 15, 1943, 
pursuant to the provisions of the Ontario collective 
bargaining law of 1943. Since Ontario is the scene of 
an expanding labor movement, the activities of the 
court are being watched with interest by Canadian 
industrialists and labor leaders, and by observers in 


vote of such employees by secret ballot and authorize 
any person to enter the premises of an employer for any 
of such purposes; and 

(e) cause such inquiries to be made, acts or 
things to be done and proceedings to be had as it may 
think proper to carry out the provisions. . . . 

Every collective bargaining agency shall, upon mak- 
ing application for certification, file with the registrar 


the United States. 


Among the important provisions of the collective 


bargaining law are the following: 


No employer shall fail or refuse to bargain collectively 
with the duly appointed or elected representatives of 
a collective bargaining agency certified pursuant to the 
provisions of this Act with respect to the employees 
of the employer or a unit thereof appropriate for col- 
lective bargaining purposes. 

No person shall wilfully interfere with any person 
carrying out any duty required or authorized under 
this Act or under any order of the court. 

A collective bargaining agency claiming to represent 
the majority of the employees of an employer or of a 
unit thereof for collective bargaining purposes may 
apply to the court to be certified as a collective bar- 
gaining agency. 

Where a bona fide dispute exists between an employer 
and a collective bargaining agency or between two or 
more collective bargaining agencies as to which col- 
lective bargaining agency is entitled to certification as 
the collective bargaining agency entitled to bargain col- 
lectively with an employer, such employer may apply 
to the court for an order determining which, if any, 
collective bargaining agency represents a majority of 
his employees. . . . 

A collective bargaining agency or an employer may 
apply to the court upon grounds to be set out in the 
application for an order revoking any certification of a 
collective bargaining agency, providing that no such 
certificate shall be revoked within one year from its 
date except on the ground of fraud affecting the grant- 
ing thereof. 

Upon any such application the court may 

(a) ascertain what unit of employees is appro- 
priate for the purpose of collective bargaining, and de- 
termine whether such unit shall be the employer unit, 
craft unit, plant unit or a subdivision thereof; 

(b) certify that a collective bargaining agency 
represents a majority of the employees in such unit, 
indicating the name of the persons who have been duly 
appointed or elected representatives thereof; 

(c) . . . revoke any certification of a collective 
bargaining agency; 

(d) inspect the employment lists of an employer 
to ascertain what employees, including any person who 
in the opinion of the court was improperly discharged 
from employment, are entitled to vote and may take a 


a true copy of its constitution, rules and by-laws, and 
a statement of the names and addrgsses of its officers 
and thereafter shall file a true copy of any amend- 
ments to its constitutions, rules or by-laws or a state- 
ment of any change in the names and addresses of its 
officers forthwith upon the making of such amendment 
or change. 

Every collective bargaining agency which collects 
fees from its members shall upon the request of any 
of its members furnish him, without charge, with a 
financial statement of its affairs to the end of the last 
fiscal year certified to be true by its treasurer, and if 
ordered by the court so to do shall file with the regis- 
trar within such time as the court may determine, a 
financial statement of its affairs to the end of its last 
fiscal year verified by the affidavit of its officers. .. . 

Nothing in this Act contained shall be deemed to 
take away the right of an individual employee to pre- 
sent any of his grievances to his employer. 


The law does not apply to farmers, domestic ser- 
vants, members of the police forces, the Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Commission of Ontario, and school boards, 
boards of education and municipal corporations, 
boards or commissions unless the law has been de- 
clared applicable to them. 

Six outstanding rules relate to the practices and 
procedures of the Labour Court. 

Proceedings of the courts begin with the issuance 
of a summons. According to the rules, “the summons 
shall be served upon all persons that are known to 
the applicant to claim the right to bargain collectively 
for any of the employees . . . and, where the applica- 
tion is made by a collective bargaining agency, it 
shall also be served upon the employer.” 

The collective bargaining agency seeking certifica- 
tion must state by affidavit that it is not “dominated, 
coerced or improperly influenced by the employer in 
any manner... .” 

The agency must also file a true copy of its consti- 
tution, rules and by-laws and the names and addresses 
of its officers. 

Any other agency which claims to represent any 
of the employees may, within a week after the post- 
ing of the original notice, file with the registrar of 
the Labour Court a notice of intervention establish- 
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ing the ground upon which it claims to be interested 
in the proceedings. 

When the court decides that a vote must be taken 
to determine the bargaining agency, the registrar 
has the power to settle the list of employees entitled 
to vote, the form of the ballot, the time of the elec- 
tion and the announcement thereof, and the number 
and location of polling places. He also appoints or 
acts as returning officer in the election and appoints 
deputies. 

At the completion of the case, the registrar pre- 
pares a report which is sent to all interested parties. 
According to the rules, any persons or agencies having 
objections to the report “shall, within seven days from 
the mailing by the Registrar . . . file with the Regis- 
trar and serve upon all other parties a statement of 
the objections he intends to raise before the Court.” 

With some exceptions, the law follows the prin- 
ciples of the National Labor Relations Act of the 
United States. However, while the Labour Court— 
as the enforcement agency of the Ontario collective 
bargaining law—has complete judicial power, the 
NLRB remains a quasi-judicial agency. 

The Labour Court method of settling labor dis- 
putes is something new in industrial and labor circles. 
It follows on the heels of unsuccessful efforts at media- 
tion and conciliation, and although by no means re- 
placing the government conciliation service, it has 
already stirred up controversy which has been widely 
reflected in the Canadian press. 

B. K. Sandwell, editor of Saturday Night, well- 
known Canadian weekly, wrote recently: “The reason 
for the misunderstandings, grievances and general 
troubles that are arising in connection with the func- 
tioning of the new institutions . . . is beginning to 
come clear. It is to be found in a failure to distin- 
guish between conciliation, which is a job of persua- 
sion, and adjudication, which is a job of interpretation 
and decision. . . . When one man thinks that sixty 
cents is a fair wage and the other man thinks it should 
be seventy you can maybe get them to agree on 
sixty-five rather than have a strike; but when one 
man thinks that he has a statutory right to get his 
labor at sixty cents and the other thinks the statu- 


tory rate is seventy the only thing to do is to get a 
judge to decide how the law works out in the par- 
ticular case .. . a Labour Court decides the issue, 
and is really a court and not a conciliating officer.” 

An opposite point of view was expressed to the 
writer by a number of AFL and CIO leaders in On- 
tario. They said, in substance: “We have had many 
differences over wages over a period of years and in 
most instances we have straightened them out at the 
collective bargaining table, or through a conciliator 
provided by the government. We wonder whether a 
judicial decision by a Supreme Court judge can settle 
industrial disputes. There is no appeal from the deci- 
sion of the Labour Court, except through complicated 
legal action, and prejudices are apt to arise from 
Labour Court decisions which may result in wildcat 
strikes.” 

Both labor leaders and industrialists were to some 
extent opposed to “too much government interven- 
tion” in the collective bargaining picture. They be- 
lieve that the government should do little more than 
fairly support and administer the Ontario collective 
bargaining law. Many feel that the “human element” 
which in so many instances is responsible for labor 
disputes cannot be properly recognized and handled 
in the august chambers of the Labour Court. 

On the other side, there are many enthusiastic pro- 
ponents of the Labour Court who feel that it is a 
forward step which should be given a thorough trial 
before final judgments are reached. Most of these 
persons echo Mr. Sandwell’s conclusions. 

An interesting feature of attitudes toward the court 
is that conservative politicians and left-wing labor 
leaders have been rather dogmatic in their opposition 
to the court. The “middle way” group—liberal in- 
dustrialists and conservative unionists—urge that the 
court should at least be given a chance to prove itself 
in action. 

The Ontario Labour Court is an experiment that 


bears watching by all those interested in labor rela- 
tions. 


AprRAHAM A. DesserR 
Management Research Division 
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Comments on Management Problems 


A POLL OF THE VIEWS OF EXECUTIVES OF REPRESENTATIVE COMPANIES 
ON MATTERS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


POINT 1. Recently some small companies in the New 
York area reported that they had been forced to ab- 
sorb the 20% income-tax deduction from pay, effective 
July 1, of some of their valuable employees. These 
workers flatly refused to permit this compulsory deduc- 
tion from their pay. Rather than lose the services of 
indispensable employees, these managements had 
agreed to pay the equivalent of the 20% deductions to 
the Treasury. Has such an attitude, which amounts to 
a refusal to comply with the tax law, come into evi- 
dence in your community? 


The situation described is apparently confined to the 
Atlantic coast and mostly to New York City. The 
only other city from which a report of similar condi- 
tions came was Baltimore. In a few cases, “grousing” 
about the 20% deduction was reported, and dissatis- 
faction, as well as misunderstanding, was found, but 
did not reach the proportions of open rebellion. A 
few comments follow: 


I do not know of a company that has been forced to 
absorb the 20% income-tax deduction from pay of even 
one employee. It would seem to me that the question 
involved here is noncompliance with the wage and 
salary stabilization law. Absorbing the 20% income 
tax of employees would result in an increase in pay to 
the individual involved, and, unless properly authorized, 
subjects the company to possible future severe penalties. 


Some of the small companies in this area are having 
the same difficulties with the 20% income-tax deduc- 
tion that the New York area has experienced. In one 
instance, a near-riot occurred in a laundry on the first 
pay day that deductions were made. 

An interesting movement of proportions large enough 
to be observable is a return of workers to domestic 
service, giving as a reason that they would not work for 
an employer who would take 20% out of their pay. 

Most of the large companies did what this company 
did, which was to anticipate the problem with an edu- 
cational and publicity campaign, which seems to have 
eliminated most of the possible difficulty. We had a 
little excitement in the form of conversation and ru- 
mor for a couple of days after the first deduction, but 
nothing more has been observed since. 


It has been reported in a general way that some 
workers in this community have believed they should 
be given a wage increase to offset the new withholding 
tax. In our company there have been a few hints at 
this, and, although workers would like to have some- 


thing along this line happen, it is my opinion they do 
not seriously expect it. 


POINT 2. When the 20% personal income-tax deduc- 
tion from pay was yoted, there were many prophecies 
that an immediate result would be a reduction in com- 
mitments to buy war bonds and stamps regularly 
through payroll deduction plans. From your observa- 
tion, does this situation seem to have materialized? 


The general impression gained by examining replies 
to this question from different sections of the country 
is that the effect of the tax deduction on bond sales 
has been considerably less than anticipated. About 
half the replies indicated that no reduction in bond 
sales had occurred. Some companies had experienced 
varying proportions of cancellations, but could not 
state with conviction the reason for the cancellations. 
In two companies where there had been no reduction 
as yet it was felt that it was too early for the impact 
of the tax deduction to show. In a very few instances, 
a marked drop in new commitments had been ob- 
served. Comments include the following: 


It is true that the 20% personal income-tax deduction 
from pay has resulted in some reduction in the pur- 
chase of war bonds and stamps through our payroll 
deduction plan. Although we have emphasized to our 
employees that the total income tax which they would 
be required to pay would be no greater under the tax- 
deduction plan than they had been paying on the an- 
nual or quarterly basis, a great many employees still 
live from week to week rather than on an annual bud- 
geted basis. As a result, the reduction in actual dollars 
per week received by the employee has resulted in some 
reduction in the purchase of war bonds through the 
payroll deduction plan. 


In our plant the 20% personal income-tax deduction 
did not result in any appreciable reduction of purchase 
of war bonds and stamps. As a matter of fact, a great 
many of our employees were very pleased that the de- 
ductions were not so great as they anticipated. Many 
of them figured that they would have a flat 20% de- 
ducted, and, of course, it does not amount to anything 
like this. In some cases, the deductions were even less 
than the 5% deducted for the Victory tax during the 
first half of the year. 


We have seen some evidence of war bond subscrip- 
tions being reduced or canceled. On the other hand, 
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some subscriptions have been increased, and the overall 
picture is about the same as it was before the with- 
holding tax went into effect. 


On the matter of the effect of tax deductions on war 
bond purchases, I do not know what other companies 
near here have encountered, but in our plant the num- 
ber of employees buying bonds on the payroll deduc- 
tion plan has dropped about 5% since the first part 
of July. 

Our prededuction publicity included a buy-war bonds 
emphasis, and our labor-management committees are 
currently giving the problem special attention. 

Whether the 5% drop is related to the deduction 
we cannot, of course, be positive, but since it seems to 
be the only new element in the total situation, I would 
guess that the two factors are related. 


There has been a drop of from 20% to 40% in the 
total payroll deductions for war bonds. In my personal 
opinion, this may become more serious. 


While there were many prophecies that employees 
would both reduce their commitments in purchasing 
bonds and cancel their present commitments, this has 
not materialized since the 20% withholding tax be- 
came effective. As a matter of fact, I believe that pur- 
chases have slightly increased during July and August 
to date over those of May and June of this year. 


POINT 3. From various sources have come reports that, 
owing to the favorable turn in military events, women 
who had accepted industrial employment as a patriotic 
duty were giving up their jobs in considerable numbers 
on the ground that there was no longer a need to make 
the sacrifices that such work entailed for them. Has 
such a tendency become a problem in your community? 


The consensus indicates that in the majority of 
cases women have not been leaving war jobs, at least 
from the belief that they are no longer needed. In 
some instances there has been considerable trouble 
with turnover and absenteeism on the part of women, 
but this is attributed largely to dissatisfaction with 
their jobs or the feeling of need to give more time to 
their domestic duties. 


While our turnover rate among women is much 
higher than it is among men, we attribute this con- 
dition to lack of familiarity with industrial work. 
Women who go into industry for patriotic reasons may 
find that the anticipated glamor is not there, and the 
inevitable dirt, grime, broken fingernails and hard work, 
as well as the noise and entire environment, are so dif- 
ferent from what they had been led to expect by glam- 
orous stories of war production that they have given 
up their jobs to go back to more nearly normal activi- 
ties. We do not believe that the quit rate among 


women employees has been appreciably increased by the 
favorable turn in military events. 


There has not only been quite a noticeable increase 
in quits, but also in absenteeism among our women 
employees within recent weeks. Absenteeism, for ex- 
ample, was for many months about the same for female 
as male employees. However, within recent weeks it 
has practically doubled among women employees as 
compared with men. 

The reasons for quits and absenteeism have been 
quite varied. Most, however, could be grouped under 
the general heading of “domestic.” Because of recent 
reports of military victories and optimistic outlook re- 
garding the termination of the war, a part of this 
change no doubt has been due to a general letdown. 


We are finding it much more difficult to keep women 
at work, but I think it is just part of the general com- 
placency of the nation that the war job is about done. 
Women seem to be enthusiastic to work long enough 
to make money to purchase something that they wish 
to have, for a good many, it seems to us, have taken 
the position that they want to get as much money as 
they can while the getting is good. Our younger girls 
in the office, clerical employees, 18 to 21, are restless, 
wanting to get married, and are getting married, and 
those who aren’t doing this are pretty well upset about 
no male associates. The war isn’t a reality to them. 


Although ours is a very large organization, employ- 
ing many thousands of war workers, we have learned 
of no cases in which women have left as a result of 
favorable reports on our war progress. Doubtless some 
have quit for this reason, but none has given such an 
answer during her termination interview, probably be- 
cause we are constantly applying pressure not only to 
keep our present employees but also to obtain more. 
The main reason given by our women employees for 
leaving the company continues to be the pressure of 
home responsibilities, although we have determined by 
post-termination interviews that noise is a major factor. 

It is interesting to note that some married women, 
upon seeing the size of the monthly deductions for in- 
come taxes, have quit their jobs, preferring to remain 
idle rather than see such a high percentage of family 
income consumed by taxes. This action has been taken, 
of course, in the face of need for increased war produc- 
tion and an acute shortage of workers. 


We have run across no instances of women giving up 
their industrial jobs on the ground there was no longer 
an emergency. We are running into instances of cut- 
backs in production in tanks, ammunition and explo- 
sives that are causing the lay-off of large numbers of 
women production workers. In our own plants we are 
continuing our conversion of a great many jobs to 
operation by women. 
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During the last three weeks we have had a great 
many terminations among our women employees. The 
excuse given is that they are needed at home to take 
care of their children. In some cases these appear to 
be older children who are going back to school. We 
are inclined to believe that many of them entered em- 
ployment as a patriotic duty, but now that war news 
has improved, they feel that there is no longer any 
essential necessity for making so great a sacrifice as they 
appeared to be willing to undertake a few months ago. 
Part of this is, no doubt, the result of natural fatigue, 
the cumulative result of an extremely long, hot sum- 
mer, and other minor causes for dissatisfaction. How- 
ever, I am inclined to believe that the war news has 
had a decided effect both upon the number of termina- 
tions and upon the number of persons applying for 
employment, and it appears likely that this will be an 
increasing problem as time goes on. 


Our company has not experienced any direct fluctu- 
ation of female employment that definitely correlates 
with military events. We have found, however, that 
where a husband is earning a high wage in compari- 


Personnel 


Last Minute Tips 


When men are inducted into the Armed Forces, 
they must make many last minute arrangements be- 
fore reporting for duty. The Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany has published a booklet, “Last Minute Tips,” to 
help inducted employees wind up their personal af- 
fairs so as to obtain full protection of dependents and 
property with a minimum of lost motion. 

The booklet contains instructions and information 
about company and government programs, job pro- 
tection during military service, servicemen’s allow- 
ances, insurance, pensions, sources of government and 
private aid, and other “hard-to-get” facts for the guid- 
ance of prospective selectees. 


Victory Lunch Box Roundup 


Servel, Inc., which has been sponsoring a “Victory 
Lunch” campaign to encourage their workers to eat 
well balanced meals in the company cafeteria, has ex- 
tended the campaign to the box lunches that workers 
bring to the plant. A trip to Chicago and a $25 war 
bond will be awarded to the employee who enters the 


son with prewar days, the wife frequently quits her 
job and spends more time on household duties. Our 
experience indicates that this latter trend has more sig- 
nificance than the outcome of military events. 


I think there has been a tendency on the part of 
women who had accepted industrial employment as a 
patriotic duty to give up their jobs not so much be- 
cause of the favorable turn of military events but be- 
cause the application of the withholding tax to their 
pay check, particularly in cases where the husband has 
taken the full exemption allowable for the family, has 
caused them to think that the net to them was not 
worth the effort. At least that is the most common ex- 
planation I have heard. It may be that this is further 
influenced by the fact that military events have ap- 
peared much more favorable than at any time since our 
entry into the war. 


There seems to be a slight increase in voluntary turn- 
over and absenteeism, but I think this can be traced 
more to the psychological effects of production cut- 
backs than to anything else. 


Practices 


best lunch in the “Victory Lunch Box Roundup” con- 
test, while other prizes of various denominations of 
war bonds and stamps will be awarded to nine other 
winners. In order to surprise the contestants, there 
will be no advance announcement of when the lunch 
boxes will be rounded up. 


The lunches are to be judged on the following quali- 
ties: health values, suitability of food for lunch boxes, 
cleanliness, neatness, economy, care in wrapping and 
packing, appetite appeal, digestibility, preparation for 
ease in eating, combinations of food for color, flavor 
and texture. 


Plant Fire Protection 


The training of nearly 2,000 Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany employees in fire prevention and fire fighting 
has been a good investment, according to the August 
issue of the Douglas Airview. Of 78 fires that started 
in Douglas plants last year, 72 were extinguished im- 
mediately by volunteers, the others being handled 
so promptly by regular company firemen that the 
total fire loss for the year was only $2,100. 
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Wage and Salary Stabilization 


REVISIONS OF FOUR WLB ORDERS 


ENERAL Order No. 7, issued by the National 

War Labor Board on October 28, 1942, stated 
in effect that increases in wage and salary rates made 
in compliance with the administration of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act or state laws similar thereto 
are not in conflict with the Wage and Salary Stabili- 
zation Order. This was reinforced by General Order 
No. 30, issued on March 16, 1943, stating in effect 
that increases in wage and salary rates which do not 
bring such rates above 40¢ an hour may be made 
without approval of the WLB if there is no adverse 
effect on price ceilings. 


REVISED ORDER No. 7 


On August 2, 1943, the War Labor Board amended 
General Order No. 7 to read substantially as follows: 


Since state statutes and orders fixing minimum rates 
for certain types of workers carry out the true purposes 
and intent of the Fair Labor Standards Act .. . the 
NWLB hereby approves pay increases made in com- 
pliance with such statutes and orders, provided, how- 
ever, that in the case of state statutes or orders effective 
after April 8, 1943, increases directed thereby which 
would result in a pay rate in excess of 50¢ per hour, 
may not be made without the approval of the Board. 


Orper No. 14 


General Order No. 14, adopted by the WLB on 
November 24, 1942, authorized the War Department 
to pass on wage and salary adjustments for desig- 
nated civilian employees. It stated, in effect, that 
authority to approve wage adjustments relating to 
civilian employees of the War Department, Army 
Exchange Service, or government-owned, privately 
operated war plants, is delegated by WLB to a special 
agency under the Secretary of War, designated “War 
Department Agency.” It stated that rulings of the 
agency are to be transmitted to WLB for review. 

On August 17, General Order No. 14 was amended 
by the WLB. Only Sections C and I were substan- 
tially affected. A new paragraph in Section C follows: 


Applications for approval of voluntary wage adjust- 
ments within the jurisdiction of the War Department 
Agency shall state whether or not the adjustment if 
granted may increase production costs above the level 
prevailing in comparable plants or establishments. If 
the answer is in the affirmative, the War Denartment 


Agency shall send to the WLB for processing to the 
Office of the Director of Economic Stabilization a copy 
of the application and a copy of its ruling at the time 
of issuance thereof for approval as mentioned above. 


Section I of the original order states that War De- 
partment agency rulings in connection with wage 
disputes shall be final. In the amended order the 
United States Conciliation Service is designated to 
handle the first step in the dispute procedure: 


The dispute shall first be referred for negotiation to 
the U. S. Conciliation Service. If an agreement is 
reached, that portion of the agreement pertaining to 
wages shall be submitted to the War Department 
Agency for approval. If no agreement is reached, the 
dispute shall be referred for decision to the appropriate 
Regional Board, subject to the regular rules of proce- 
dure of the National War Labor Board. At the same 
time, the War Department Agency shall be notified of 
the dispute and the nature of the case. On its own 
initiative the Agency may request the Regional Board 
for any information concerning the case. When a deci- 
sion has been reached by the Regional Board, copies of 
the Board’s decision shall be sent to the War Depart- 
ment Agency and the Wage Stabilization Director of 
the National War Labor Board at the same time that 
copies are sent to the parties in the dispute. Within 
the fourteen-day period allowed for filing a petition for 
review, the War Department Agency may request a 
review of the case according to the rules of procedure, 
as amended, of the National War Labor Board. 


OrvER No. 23 


General Order No. 23, adopted by the WLB in 
December, 1942, stated in effect that authority over 
pay adjustments relating to persons within the Terri- 
tory of Alaska is delegated to the Territorial Repre- 
sentative of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Division of the United States Department of Labor. 
It was stated further that copies of rulings of the Ter- 
ritorial Representative shall be transmitted to the 
Alaska Advisory Board and will be subject to the 
ultimate review and modification (nonretroactive) of 
the WLB. 

In August, 1943, the provisions of General Order 
No. 23 that were adopted December 18, 1942, were 
superseded by new provisions adopted May 14, 1943. 
Section (a) of the new provisions states that under 
wage and salary stabilization procedure, Alaska is 
to be considered a part of Region XII of the NWLB. 
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Sections (c) and (d) announce the appointment of 
a Wage Stabilization Director within the Territory of 
Alaska “who shall exercise the same authority within 
the territory as that exercised by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Director in Region XII.” 

Section (c) states in part that “there shall be 
appointed a Regional Attorney and Disputes Director 
within the Territory of Alaska, who shall exercise the 
same authority within the territory as that exercised 
by the Regional Attorney and Disputes Director in 
Region XII.” 


Orver No. 31 


General Order No. 31, relating to wage and salary 
schedules and to plans for making pay adjustments 
under such schedules, was made public by the WLB 
on May 31, 1943. On August 23, 1943, the WLB an- 
nounced a revision of Order No. 31. The amended 
order contains three major section headings covering 
the following subjects: I. employers of 30 or fewer 
employees; II. employers of 31 or more employees; 
III. guides for obtaining board approval where re- 
quired. A condensed version of the essential informa- 
tion in Sections I and II follows: 


Section I—30 or fewer employees 


In the case of employers of 30 or fewer employees, 
improved quantity and/or quality may be made the 
basis for individual increases in wage or salary rates 
without regard to the requirements of General Orders 5, 
9 or 81, provided total individual increases do not 
exceed 10¢ per straight-time hour during any year 
(beginning July 1, 1943) and the total amount ex- 
pended on such increases during any such year shall 
not exceed an average of 5¢ per straight-time hour for 
all the employees in the establishment. 

Such increases shall not result in individual rates in 
excess of the highest rate paid between July 1, 1942, and 
June 30, 1943, for jobs of similar skill, duties and re- 
sponsibility. 

Such increases shall not result in any appreciable 
increase in the level of production costs and shall not 
have an adverse effect on prices, 


Section II—31 or more employees 


In order to make individual increases under a sched- 
ule within the meaning of General Orders 5 and 9 an 
employer must have (a) job classification wage or 
salary rates or rate ranges and (b) a “plan” for making 
individual adjustments within and between such wage 
or salary rates or rate ranges. 

Employers who have no plan for making individual 
pay adjustments within given ranges may adopt the 
following plan without obtaining approval from the 
NWLB: 

Total merit and automatic length-of-service increases 
to any individual employee shall not exceed, during 
any year (beginning July 1, 1943), 10¢ per straight- 
time hour or more than two-thirds of the difference 
between the appropriate minimum and maximum rates, 
whichever increase is greater. The total amount ex- 
pended on such increase during any such year shall not 
exceed an average of 5¢ per straight-time hour for all 
employees in the establishment under WLB jurisdiction. 

When promoted or reclassified to a higher-rated job 
an employee may receive a rate not in excess of 15% 
above his rate on his former job or the minimum rate 
for the new job, whichever is higher; provided, however, 
that where an employee has special ability and experi- 
ence, he may be paid a rate within the appropriate 
range corresponding to such ability and experience. 

Following are general rules affecting pay adjustments 
under wage and salary schedules: 


(1) Each job classification must be clearly distin- 
guished and described. 


(2) No appreciable increases in the level of produc- 
tion costs may result from individual rate adjustments, 
nor shall such adjustments furnish a basis either to 
increase prices or to resist otherwise justifiable reduc- 
tions in prices. 


(3) Individual rate adjustments may not be made 
the basis for an application to the National War Labor 
Board for approval of wage or salary rate increases to 
eliminate intra-establishment inequities. 


E. S. Hornine 
Management Research Division 


Correction and Supplement 


In the article “Trends in Wartime Pension Plans,” 
which appeared in the Management Record for Au- 
gust, a typographical error was made. In describing 
the Treasury Department’s regulations governing the 
integration of company pensions with Social Security 
benefits under plans restricted to employees earning 
more than $3,000 per year, it was stated in the second 
paragraph, second column, page 337, that total gov- 
ernment benefits should be considered as 15% of the 


primary benefits. This figure should have been 150%. 

Attention is also called to Treasury Mimeograph 
5539, issued since the article was written, which sup- 
plements Regulation T.D. 5278. It explains in detail 
the formulas which may be used in integrating com- 
pany pensions with the federal old-age benefits under 
plans which limit participation to employees earning 
more than a specified wage or salary, such as monthly 
earnings of $200 or $250. 
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Trends in Collective Bargaining 


Approximately 12,000 textile employees in the 
world’s oldest and largest cotton textile manufactur- 
ing area will receive extended social security protec- 
tion as a result of a collective bargaining agreement 
concluded on June 19 between the New Bedford 
(Massachusetts) Cotton Manufacturers Association 
and the Textile Workers Union (CIO). The social se- 


curity clause reads as follows: 


Each member mill shall procure and maintain in 
force during the life of this Agreement an insurance 
policy providing the following benefits for its em- 
ployees: 


Life Insurance. $500 
($500 additional if death is accidental) 


Hospitalization. Limit: 31 days during any one 
continuous period of disability. $4.00 daily with 
$20.00 special benefits. (This becomes payable only 
if the employee is actually admitted to a regular 
hospital and remains there for 18 hours or longer.) 


Sickness and Accident Benefits. $10.50 a week. 
Maximum: 13 weeks for any one continuous period 
of disability. Maximum for female disability aris- 
ing from one pregnancy: six weeks. Sickness bene- 
fits are payable from the eighth day of disabil- 
ity; accident benefit is payable from the first day. 
(These benefits cover nonoccupational accidents 
and diseases not already covered by Workmen’s 
Compensation.) 


Dismemberment Benefits 


(The amount to vary with the extent of the in- 
jury, but the Principal Sum to be $500.) 


It is understood that the member mills will not 
operate this insurance benefit plan themselves, but 
will obtain a policy from a reputable and established 
insurance company, which will administer the benefits 
described above. These benefits will be subject to such 
conditions and limitations as standard practice in the 
insurance business prescribes. New employees shall be- 
come eligible for these benefits after such period of 
time following their employment as is prescribed in 
ordinary group policies of this type. 


Despite the January 2, 1943, decision by WLB in 
the case of Niles-Bement-Pond Company (Pratt & 
Whitney Division) in which the board stated that 


"In presenting “Trends in Collective Bargaining,” it cannot be 
overemphasized that there is no “patent medicine” formula for 
carrying on negotiations between employers and employees. 

Economic conditions in industry, cost of living changes, tech- 
nological problems, community conditions, living standards, avail- 
able manpower, attitudes and many other factors play an important 
part at the collective bargaining conference table. 


the union, not the company, should pay union stew- 
ards for time spent in settling grievances, the War 
Labor Board now tells the Morse Chain Company 
that union stewards are to be compensated by the 
company for time spent in adjusting grievances, re- 
gardless of whether federal or state mediation offi- 
cials are in attendance. But when the meeting 1s 
held off plant premises, or the purpose is to negotiate 
contract changes, the management has no obligation 
to pay for lost time. 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals in San 
Francisco upholds two co-existing grievance proced- 
ures at the North American Aviation Company, Inc. 
—one that was specified in the union contract, an- 
other that is for the use of an individual employee 
who wishes to ignore the contract and go to the 
management as an individual. In setting aside an 
NLRB order instructing the North American Avia- 
tion Company to abolish as illegal the individual sys- 
tem, the Circuit Court says that the Wagner Act 
guarantees workers the right to present individual 
grievances. The NLRB will probably ask the United 
States Supreme Court to review the Circuit Court 
decision. 


Regional WLB at Cleveland has directed the Na- 
tional Carbon Company to post a simply worded no- 
tice at its local plant, informing workers that those 
who are members of the UERMWA (CIO) after 
fifteen days would be bound to membership for the 
life of the union contract but were free to resign from 
the union during the 15-day period. 


The formula for maintenance of membership must 
be adhered to at the American Hoist and Derrick 
Company, according to the WLB, despite the com- 
pany’s interpretation of the Smith-Connally law as 
freezing labor agreements. 


White-collar workers who have lagged behind in the 
current wage picture are receiving substantial in- 
creases in four New York City title and trust com- 
panies. In approving the increases, WLB does not 
go beyond stabilization bounds. 


A feud of long standing has broken out again in 
Chicago between the Donnelley Printing Company 
and the Allied Printing Trades (AFL). The Don- 
nelley management maintains that the case belongs 
to the NLRB because union employees are in a minor- 
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ity. The printers’ union demands that WLB issue 
a directive ordering the company to negotiate. 


Profit-sharing plans negotiated between the Barkin- 
Levin Company of New York and its employees have 
failed to win WLB approval. Part of the payroll was 
to accumulate until after the war, and would then 
be paid to the workers. 


Some union leaders in the AFL and CIO are em- 
phasizing the fact that industry-wide wage rates 
must be established. Further developments regarding 
this question will bear watching. For years, CIO and 
some AFL leaders have been in favor of industry- 
wide collective bargaining. 


An agreement between the A. B. Zuckert and the 
Sunlite Manufacturing Company in Milwaukee, both 
under contractual relationship with the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union (AFL), gives hos- 
pitalization, sick and death benefits to 600 employees 
of the two firms. The amount of the sick benefit 
where hospitalization is not required is $15 a week, 
with $500 allowed on the death of a policyholder. The 
firms are paying for the entire insurance program and 
have paid a year’s premium in advance to the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company. 


The Bedaux system is on the grill again, this time 
by the United Mine Workers. The union wants the 
system abolished at the Nitro Pencil Company in 
Cleveland. The regional WLB has not acceded to 
the union’s request but has told the company to 
simplify its instructions to employees in figuring out 
their earnings. The crusade by the unions against the 
Bedaux system began back in the early Thirties. 


Demands by the CIO Auto Workers for “jobs and 
land” seem to be the basis for a political labor group 
to be guided, inspired and led by CIO and a few AFL 
unions. The Railroad Brotherhoods are on the fence. 
Labor leaders of the Gompers school of thought in 
the AFL camp stress the fact that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of American union members are not 
politically homogeneous. On the other hand, Lewis 
Merrill, president of the United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers (CIO), has this to say on political 
action by unions: 


The world is changing fast, whether we like it or not. 
Our right to take an active part in making those 


changes go in our direction depends on whether we use 
the economic and political strength at our disposal. 


An agreement between the Ontario local of the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO) and the In- 
ternational Harvester Company of Canada includes 
the following clauses: 


In no case shall permanent piece-work prices be es- 
tablished until the method of manufacture and the qual- 
ity and quantity of production have been satisfactorily 
determined, which shall be done without undue delay. 

All time studies for the purpose of establishing or 
changing piece-work prices shall be made with the 
knowledge of the employee affected, and all such 
studies shall take into consideration all details of the 
complete operation. 


Several collective bargaining agreements in force 
in Canada have a postwar clause which is believed by 
employer and employee representatives to involve 
changes in shop steward systems, job description 
classifications, etc., as well as joint cooperation to 
bring about the use of the company’s facilities in 
peacetime production plans. The clause reads as 
follows: 


The Company and the Union agree to cooperate as 
conditions may permit in conjunction with government 
authorities to have the plants of the Company included 
in Canadian postwar plans, with the object of doing 
everything possible to make effective definite plans 
which will provide for the fullest operation of the 
plants on peacetime production. 


The AFL executive council, in session in Chicago 
during the week of August 9, pledged protection of 
seniority rights to men in the Armed Services to fa- 
cilitate their return to former jobs. 


Philip Murray’s United Steelworkers of America 
have acted to end “wildcat” strikes in the Gary and 
South Chicago plants of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation. The union says that it will suspend any 
of its members who are found guilty of participating 
in or sponsoring unauthorized work stoppages. 

In several recent cases the strikers’ grievances at 
the above plants were based on pay rates and the 
walkout occurred while the grievances were being con- 
sidered. 

The Gary local has adopted a resolution which will 
prosecute members responsible for “wildcats” by 
expelling them from the union. 
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Absenteeism during June 


eee employees lost 36,420,000 man days 
in June because of sickness, nonindustrial acci- 
dents and absences for personal reasons, according 
to an estimate made by Tue ConrereNce Boarp. 
This total represents a drop of more than 5 million 
man days from the 41,500,000 man days lost in May. 
Since there were only 100,000 fewer men employed in 
June than in May, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, a substantial reduction in absenteeism oc- 
curred in June. There was an average loss of only 
.6 day for each male employee in June against .8 day 
in May, while women lost an average of 1.4 days in 
each month. 


The June survey covered forty-five plants located 
in fifteen states and the District of Columbia, and 
employing 102,816 persons. The plants represented 
were about 77% engaged in the production of war 
materials. Approximately 73% of the men and 63% 
of the women were factory workers; the remainder 
worked in offices. 


Short-term absences among women occurred at the 
rate of 358 per thousand, and long-term absences at 
a rate of 98 per thousand. The combined rate was 
456 per thousand, with each absence averaging 3.0 
days. 

Out of every 1,000 men, there was an average of 141 
absences for short-term periods and 40 for longer 
terms. The combined rate was 181 absences per thou- 
sand, with an average loss of 3.4 days an absence. 


Tasie 1: AverAce WreEKLY Work Hours 


Avg. Work Week | Avg. Work Week 


in Factory in Office 
Meni eaters 48.3 39.3 
WOMenac erm < seers 44.8 40.3 
Combined... sees aed. s 6 47.3 39.7 


Hours or Work 


Table 1 shows the average weekly work hours in 
factory and office for June. In the report as a whole, 
men worked 46.5 hours a week on an average, or 3.4 
hours more than women. 


Data on hours and absenteeism for women are 
given in Table 2, and the relationship of absentee- 
ism to hours of work for male employees is shown in 
Table 3. Hours of work apparently have a much 
greater effect upon the absence frequency rate of 
women than of men. However, the number of days 
lost an absence is slightly higher for men than for 


TABLE 2: FREQUENCY AND DuRATION OF ABSENCE 
AMONG 30,220 FemMaLe EMPLOYEES, JUNE, 1943 
in ReLtAtion To Hours WorKED A WEEK 


Average Number of Absences Average Days Lost 
Weekly for 1,000 Employees an Absence verses 
\ os rT of Days 
ours 
Short- Long- All Short- Long- 1 
term ani Absences| term Abse Employee 


TasiLe 3: FREQUENCY AND DurRATION oF ABSENCE 


AMONG 72,596 Mate EMPLOYEES IN JUNE, 1943 
IN RELATION TO Hours WorKkep A WEEK 


Average Number of Absences 
for 1,000 Employees 


Average Days Lost 
an Abse: 


Weekly 


hae of Days 
ours an 
Short- All | Short- | Lo All 
tore Ahacacen | tere term | Absences |=™Ployee 
Over 60.} 119 46 165 2.0 | 16.4 6.0 1.0 
55-59. .| 304 71 375 1.4 5.6 2.2 8 
50-54. .| 247 62 309 1.5 7.5 2.7 8 
45-49. .| 189 50 239 1.6 8.1 2.9 7 
40-44. .] 113 31 144 1.5 9.8 3.3 BG 
35-39. .| 45 20 65 1:5 | 16.8 6.3 4 
Total.}| 141 40 181 6 9.9 3.4 6 


women. The rates of absence in the group working 
35-39 hours a week and in that working over 54 hours 
are not significant as they were composed of small 
samples. 


REASONS FOR ABSENCE 
The reports of 39 plants employing 82,489 persons 
are analyzed in Table 4 to show the relative impor- 
tance of illness, nonindustrial accidents and absence 
for personal reasons. Illness accounted for 46.6% of 


TABLE 4: FREQUENCY AND Duration or ABSENCE 
AMONG 57,892 MALE AND 24,597 FemMaA.e 
Emp oyess, JUNE, 1943, AccorDING TO 
Reasons For ABSENCE 


Short-term Absences | Long-term Absences 


Classification 
Acci- 
a dent 


1,000 men. . 


absence 
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Taste 5: CHANGE In EMPLOYMENT 
May To Junz, 1943 


Companies on War Production 

a ee) a 
LOO PR SS CS +2.5% 
LIYE ES TMC ao ee +0.1 
BOTA jeemooe cee a +0.1 
Under 50% vne,. anaes -0.5 
Combined st rience nae +0.9 


the absences, personal reasons for 52.5%, and non- 
industrial accidents for less than 1.0%. These causes 
were responsible for 57.0%, 41.4% and 1.6%, respect- 
ively, of the total time lost. 

Women showed a slightly greater tendency to be 
absent for personal reasons, with 54% of their ab- 
sences reported under this category, compared with 
51% for men. Illness reasons were second in impor- 


tance, accounting for 45% of women’s absences, and 
for 48% of men’s absences. Nonindustrial accidents 


were almost negligible, accounting for about 1% in 
each case. 


TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT 


Thirty-six companies increased the number of em- 
ployees on their payrolls 9% from May to June. This 
is the first time since February that an increase in 
employment has been recorded in this index. Indus- 
try seems to be losing fewer men in all categories and 
gaining women at a greater rate than it is losing men 
in all except the group that is less than 50% engaged 
on war production. 


IsaBeEL Ropcers 
Management Research Division 


Wage-increase Announcements’, August 1 to August 31 


Source: 


Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company 


Amenean Can 'Company.....-.2..<¢2.0-s0- 0: 


American Screw Company..................- 


Armstrong Cork Company.... .......j....s4- 


E. B. Badger & Sons Company............... 
Bay City Shovel Company.................-- 
Campello Shank Company................... 


Colorado Growers Cooperative.............-- 
Connecticut Compan 
Connecticut Railway & Lighting open 
Federal Telephone & Radio Corporation. . 

Hotel Association of New York City, Inc...... 
International Smelting & Refining Company. .. 
Metropolitan Body Company..............-. 
Michigan River & Timber Company.......... 
Millville Manufacturing Company............ 
National Biscuit Company.............-.+--- 
IN aa ltel SASL a x ee ne eee. 


Carl L. Norden Company, Inc...............- 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company...... 
Peerless Fibre Company..............+---+:: 
Pennsylvania Excavating Truckers Association. 


Public Service Electric & Gas Company....... 
Scaife Company.........---0esese serene eens 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company...........--+. 
Universal Match as foe ES See 
Windsor Print Works. . mien PiBem roto: 
5 Department Stores.........--..-20--eeees 
260 Laundry Companies...........+--++++++: 


Painters and Decorators..........-+++++++++> 
Upholstered Furniture Industry. ...-..-.----- 


1Includes salary-increase announcements. 


Location 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 


Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey 

Boston, Mass. 

Bay City, Mich. 

Brockton, Mass. 


Palisade, Colo. 

Hartford, Conn. 

sp Seepot Conn. 

Newark, N. J 

New York City 

Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

Walden, Colo. 

Millville, N. J. 

10 plants 

New York and New 
Jersey 

New York City 

California and Nevada 

Cohoes, , 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Newark, N. J. 


Oakmont, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
North Adams, Mass. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


New York City metro- 
politan area 

New York City 

New York City 


Meats Remark 
5¢/hr. To women 
8¢/hr. pa To men 
5% 1,300 | To hourly rated workers 
5% ... | To all office workers 
Retroactive to January 1, 1943 
5¢-7¢/hr. 2,000 
12¢/hr. 469 | To office workers. Retroactive to May 3, 1943 
646 ¢/hr. 400 ae adie to June 6, 1943 
316¢/hr. 100 | To shoe workers. Retroactive to Decem- 
ber 17, 1942 
10¢/hr. 600 | To hourly rated and piece work employees 
10¢/hr. 700 | To hourly paid workers 
10¢/hr. 667 | Retroactive to April 1, 1943 
7¢/br. 6,400 
$1.50-$3/wk.| 22,000 | To hotel workers. Retroactive to June 1, 1943 
3¢/hr 1,350 | Retroactive to July 20, 1942 
5¢/ hr. 400 | Retroactive to September 24, 1942 
5¢/hr 120 
316 ¢/hr 1,000 | Retroactive to November 22, 1942 
2¢/hr. 8,600 
5¢/hr. 580 
5¢/hr. 2,600 | Retroactive to February 12, 1943 
$3-$5 /wk. 500 | To maintenance workers 
5¢/br .... | To all employees 
7¢/ hr. 300 | To drivers and helpers. Retroactive to 
September 1, 1942 
$3/wk. 3,400 | To employees in operating department. 
Retroactive to February 5, 1943 
516¢/hr. 1,000 | Retroactive to February 15, 1942 
614¢/hbr .... | To hourly rated employees 
5¢/br 200 
5¢/hr 400 
5¢/hr 100 | To elevator operators and porters, Retro- 


active to June 1, 1942 
6. Lee 20,000 
(avg.) 
4 % 
2¢-10¢/hr. 


Retroactive to June 1, 1943 
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Monthly Review of Labor Statistics, July-August, 1943 


DECLINE of 0.9% from July to August in the 

cost of the wartime food budget of families of 
wage earners and lower-salaried clerical workers in the 
United States caused the second successive decline 
in total living costs—a drop of 0.3%. With the ex- 
ception of housing, which remained unchanged, all 
other major components of the index showed ad- 
vances. Clothing prices rose 0.4% and sundries and 
fuel and light each advanced 0.1%, although there 
was no increase in the prices of gas and electricity. 

Although the June-to-July and July-to-August de- 
creases in total living costs are the first which have 
occurred in over two and a half years, they do not 
necessarily mark the beginning of a downward trend 
in living costs. The usual seasonal decline in the 
price of fresh vegetables was the major cause of the 
2.9% drop in food costs and the resultant 1.2% de- 
cline in total living costs between June and July. 
Lower meat prices as a result of government roll- 
back measures were also an important contributing 
factor. The July-to-August decline in food prices 
was also caused mainly by seasonal dips in the prices 
of fresh vegetables and by further reductions in meat 
prices. 

A new program to cut back the cost of living at 
least 2.3% was announced on September 13 by Ches- 
ter A. Bowles, the general manager of the OPA. The 
key to the program is to be the reduction of food 
costs by subsidizing transportation costs and extend- 
ing production bonuses to producers and processors. 


Items specifically mentioned whose prices will be 
reduced were apples, oranges, onions, peanut butter, 
lard, edible vegetable oils and potatoes. An attempt 
is also to be made to establish a price control struc- 
ture for winter vegetables in an effort to bring con- 
sumer costs down at least 15% from the levels reached 
last winter. All fresh fruits and vegetables will come 
under the program. Although the total cost of the 
proposed program is not known, Mr. Bowles estimat- 
ed the annual cost at about $100,000,000. The value 
of such a subsidizing program is doubtful unless the 
savings in food costs to the consumer will exceed the 
cost of the program, for otherwise probable increases 
in taxes will offset any gains made. 


EARNINGS AND Hours 


Hourly earnings of workers in the twenty-five man- 
ufacturing industries regularly studied by Tur Con- 
FERENCE Boarp continued their upward trend with 
a rise of 0.3% in July to reach a new high level of 
$1.019. Because of a 0.5% decline in the average 
number of hours worked, however, weekly earnings 
declined 0.1%. 

This is the first decline to occur in weekly earn- 
ings since July, 1941, when a sharp decline in hours 
worked caused a temporary break in the trend. De- 
spite this set-back average hours worked per week 
per worker in July were 45.0, only slightly lower than 
the 45.3 hours worked in May, the highest level 
reached since April, 1930. A greater decrease in living 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN 69 CITIES 
JULY TO AUGUST, 1943 


Source: Tom ConFrERENCcE BoarpD 


City an City 
Bridgeportsc. «arcs vata Bien | BOSTON Faas elite cea 
PALATE sped ite, oo. civiarns .8 | Houston 
Front Royal, Va......... 6 Hichimond. See... vane 
Indianapolis............ (Oe Birminghanicn oc. 2 
Kansas City, Mo........ Org | CUIGR Git, Seetestes en an 2 
Memphisny nae am cat's .6 | Duluth.. 2 
Detroiter: eet ae. etn 4 Ball: River. Qo) vies vsak 2 
Los Angeles...... .4 | Huntington, W. Va..... a2 
Des Moines...... ie 8 Louisville. . rite 2 
Evansville, Ind.......... 3 New Orleans. . 2 
Ghattan00g@isacas oes es De Wms an ets on mart c omnes 2 
Erie? PA; «ana ere eee POS SE Lilidel phi meen ee 2 
Anderson, Ind.....2.. 008 vik Rockford, Ill........... 2 
Dallas.teacncntn cee dene at Sacramento. . Bae 2 
IMacotic sige At eee a Seattle: ho svirwect omer 2 
Muskegon.............. GL PSY TAGUSS Remade nen: 4 2 
Oakland oe Bil Lewistown, Pa......... 3 
Trenton, N. J.. Pd 


i 


_—<$<$—$<$—<—_—— | 


Jawan, Sailer eek ts eon Rochester............. -0.6 
Pabsanted! We View Spokane...............| -0.6 
Portland, /Oreses 044. 4: Youngstown........... 0.6 
San Francisco.......... Akroni seme aie ~0.7 
Cleveland: 4. agin eee: Dayton pa ee ~0.7 
Grand Rapids.......... ; Providence. nasst.seien Oy 
Joliet: Do coe. -4 | Roanoke, Va........... -0.7 
Minneapolis........... Wilmington, Del....... =0°8 
New Hayelioyeewn ces a Meadville, Pa.......... -0.9 
RR APT Milwaukee:.ot), . 28 009 

bags, See erarierh Leiterairel|) ANS AIF SELON wee LT Eien cemneen eae -0.9 
ote ds ualfalo. cee RO pO 

HO Core ece te Pittsburgh: ts... 25 7 ee 1eO 

alti bP kere iare Newark... boeaea 4, -1.1 
Cineinnstive mero. a. ; 1S. oeere -1.4 
Lapsingiint An ene 6 | Denver.) aeeerey os -1.6 
Manchester, N. H...... Pee ae -1.8 
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costs than that which occurred in weekly earnings, 
caused “real” weekly earnings to advance 1.0% in 
July. Employment, manhours and payrolls were all 
off fractionally in July. An 0.1% decline in employ- 
ment, coupled with the decline in hours worked, 
caused a drop in man hours of 0.6% and in payrolls 
of 0.3%. i 

In July, the average worker in the twenty-five man- 
ufacturing industries worked 45.0 hours at $1.019 
per hour, earning $46.10 for the week. 


WAGE-RATE INCREASES AND WoRKERS 
AFFECTED 
Source: THE CONFERENCE BoarpD 


25 Manufacturing 


Industries 
Date 
W: Earn- 
an Affected bpm 
1942 
UCU ae eess ee ee 4.6% 7.1% 
UGH Uae tw retias We Rare eo 55 <8 9.6 5.8 
Beprember cuugesds sect a neae ec 5.7 6.5 
WCLODED ©. decrees cons ceases ve 5.3 6.7 
INO VEIRDEEC ctr is ores euros pace 6.6 6.7 
Dereimbert.. ..cuccnc us cn cklen oe 2.0 5.0 
1943 
PRES EV criti scien we Latics ge 6 0.6 14.4 
HERIUar Meese e sete vse ete ts 1-3 7.6 
MATCH gre ele ike 2cte Be pie ee 0.9 6.0 
ll OR AA gar 0.6 5.9 
1) ERs, partied es ceases Se Piet 1.8 7.9 
UG Vries tS keer 9 oe ek BS es OL7 6.9 
ee et a ee ee 1.1 7.8 


Wage-rate Increases 

The average wage-rate increase received in July by 
wage earners in the twenty-five manufacturing in- 
dustries who received increases was 7.8%, or slightly 
greater than the average for the previous year. The 
average number of workers in the twenty-five indus- 
tries affected by wage-rate increases in July was 1.1%. 
Although this is slightly above the 0.9% average 
of the previous six months, it is considerably lower 
than the average for the last half of 1942—5.6%— 
and is a very tangible indication of the results of the 
War Labor Board’s wage stabilization policy. 

An outstanding event in the history of wartime 
wage administration occurred on September 6, when 
the National War Labor Board, in an effort to bolster 
lagging production in the Seattle and Renton plants 
of the Boeing Aircraft Company, unanimously ap- 
proved a new job classification and wage-rate sched- 
ule which will increase wages up to 20% in the two 
plants. These approved increases are in addition to 
the 15% increase allowed under the Little Steel form- 
ula. The lag in production of critically needed “Fly- 
ing Fortresses,” which resulted from the loss of work- 


ers to shipyards and other higher paying industries 
in the Seattle area, led the WLB to use the power 
granted them by the President to raise wages to 
the highest rates found to be sound and tested. This 
power was to be used only in those rare and unusual 
cases where the critical needs of war production were 
endangered. Mr. Davis, Chairman of the War Labor 
Board, declared, “ . .. it was one of the rarest 
and most unusual cases brought to us.” 


STRIKES 


As the regular monthly strike figures of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics are not yet avail- 
able, there is no accurate measurement of the effect 
of the passage of the Smith-Connally anti-strike act 
on strike activity during the first full month following 
its enactment. Ture Conrerence Boarp’s table of 
strike activity, appearing in last month’s Management 
Record and based upon incomplete reports appearing 
in the daily press, indicates that despite the gradual 
diminution of the coal strikes, strike activity in gen- 
eral was substantial. The same is true in August. 

Has the Smith-Connally Act been sufficient to curb 
strikes? To strengthen the hand of the War Labor 
Board in dealing with strikes, the President on Au- 
gust 18 sent a letter to William H. Davis, Chairman of 
the WLB, decreeing the sanctions that could be 
used in the event that either employer or employees 
refused to abide by the rulings of the board. Out- 
standing points of this letter were: (1) the President 
recommended the use of less drastic sanctions than 
plant seizure in cases where management is at fault, 
suggesting the control of war contracts, essential ma- 
terials, transportation and fuel as alternative possibili- 
ties; (2) although still feeling that plant seizure was 
sometimes necessary where the employees were at 
fault, the President recommended the suspension of 
benefits, privileges or rights accruing to the union un- 
der any existing or proposed agreement and the 
holding in escrow of union funds resulting from check- 
off; (3) he also recommended additional sanctions 
which could be imposed by the Selective Service and 
War Manpower Commissions. 

It was undoubtedly the hope of members of Con- 
gress when they passed the Smith-Connally Act that 
workers would hesitate to vote a strike interrupting 
war production after giving proper thought to it. The 
facts of the past two months, however, dampen these 
hopes. The 30-day notice of strike intention was 
filed by 180 groups of employees during the first two 
months following the bill’s passage. Votes have so 
far been taken in only thirteen cases and in every case 
the vote ranged from 60% to 100% in favor of a 
strike. So far, seventy-five of the petitions have been 
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withdrawn, indicating the possibility that the device 
of asking for a strike vote is being used as a means 
of bringing pressure to bear on the employer. 

What is most important is the number of so-called 
“wildcat” strikes which are delaying production in 
violation of the Smith-Connally Act. Because of the 
loose wording of the act, particularly that portion 
which reads, “No individual shall be deemed to have 
violated the provisions (of the Act) by reason only of 
his having refused to continue to work or to accept 
employment,” it is excedingly difficult to bring to bear 
the penal power of the act. Even though strikes ap- 
pear to be well organized and timed, they are some- 
times termed “wildcat” by union leaders who declare 
they are powerless to control them. 

The Brewster Aeronautical Corporation strike, last- 
ing four days and involving 4,000 workers, is an ex- 
ample of the problems not yet solved by the strike law. 


A “wildeat” strike flared up following the taking 
into custody of four Coast Guard members of the 
local union who refused to obey orders of a commis- 
sioned Coast Guard officer in charge of guard posts, 
an act over which the management had no control. 
Despite a firm telegram by the War Labor Board, the 
strike continued, interrupting essential war produc- 
tion. Appeals to the union leaders met with the an- 
swer that they had no control over the strikers. After 
four days, the strikers returned to work, stating they 
would call a strike vote following the 30-day period 
prescribed by the Smith-Connally Act. In the mean- 
time, valuable production was lost and the govern- 
ment machinery, designed for the avoidance of such 
work losses, was by-passed. 


G. CLarkK THOMPSON 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Strikes and Turnover Rates 


LTHOUGH complete Bureau of Labor Statistics 
strike figures for July are not available, figures 
compiled by Tue Conrerence Boarp, although in- 
complete, seem to indicate no reduction in strike ac- 
tivity as a result of the recent anti-strike legislation. 
This is true for the month of August as well. 
Actual strikes by coal miners throughout the coun- 
try have almost died out although flare-ups have oc- 
curred in scattered areas in Ohio, Alabama and Penn- 
sylvania. The main interest of the public has been 
focussed on the legal actions during the month. A 
motion was filed in Federal District Court in Pitts- 
burgh on August 10 to quash five indictments against 
thirty miners charged with violating the law by “wild- 
cat” strikes in the southwestern Pennsylvania area 
between June 30 and July 10. The motion charged 
that the Smith-Connally law is unconstitutional in 
that it violates the first and thirteenth amendments, 
depriving persons of free speech and free assemblage 
and annulling the provision guaranteeing that “invol- 
untary servitude” shall not exist in the United 
States. On August 18, Federal Judge F. P. Schoon- 
maker overruled this defense motion to quash the in- 
dictments. He upheld the Smith-Connally Act as a 
valid exercise of war powers and said that “the pow- 
ers of the Government known as ‘war powers’ are al- 
most without limit.” Suspended sentences of six 
months each and a probation period of three years 
were imposed on 27 of the miners who pleaded no 


contest to the charges listed above. The other three 
were unable to appear because of injuries received in 
a mine accident and will appear on October 11 to en- 
ter their pleas. These men were the first to be prose- 
cuted under the War Labor Disputes Act. 

On August 14, it was announced by the Coal Mines 
Administration that surveys of the productive effi- 
ciency of a large number of mines were under way 
to determine whether they could be released from 
federal control. The Smith-Connally Act provides 
that the mines must be returned to their owners as 
soon as practicable or at most not later than 60 days 
after restoration of the production efficiency which 
prevailed before the government took them over. The 
first mines were returned to five companies on Aug- 
ust 20, when it was decided that federal operation was 
not necessary to insure uninterrupted wartime coal 
production. (A number of Illinois mines had been 
returned to their owners a few days after their seizure 
when a pledge had been made by the AFL union 
members there that they would not strike.) On 
August 23 the mines of 53 more companies were re- 
turned to their owners. This action affected over 
100 of the original 3,700 mines operated by the gov- 
ernment since May 1. 

A Presidential Order on August 18 gave the War 
Labor Board the power to withhold the union’s check- 
off dues from them or to eliminate other major con- 
tract benefits. Individual draft deferments were al- 
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LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINA'TING DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1943! 


Organization Affected 


Date | Date | Number of 


Location Begun | Ended | Workers 
Manufacturing, Building, and Minin, 
Albion Malleable Iron Com any..... = i i 
American Shipbuilding Comnanw Sie Renae tear One Bay ae 8,500 
American Steel and Wire Company?............... Cleveland, Ohio 17 19 37250 
Bethlehem Steel Company—Sparrows Point shipyard| Sparrows Point, Md 2 8 ‘ 
Blue Diamond Coal Company, Inc................ Fork Ridge. Ky J 26 81 300 
Brewster Aeronautical Corporation. ..... Johnsville, Penna 23 26 4,000 
iBndaay heelkGompany an f.a us. +cicsceve Hace sss Detroit, Mich. ; ll 13 yi a 
Campbell, Wyant, and Cannon Foundry Company.| Muskegon H’ts, Mich 13 16 900 
Central Paper Company, Incorporated............ Muskegon, Mich. on 16 600 
ee So Raa ge Truck plant...... Detroit, Mich. 12 12} 2,200 
SVAIUDIANE Sun, cemieec tee, srt icrs «bare vupicalt oes k Detroit, Mich. 18 wus j a 1Incompl i 
pyre Road plank. six ey.csd iis ¥ ewan cas innn Detroit, Mich, 9 12b 850 material eabllaked' a like aia 
RP CEN aichp a aio es AG Git «00 a 0 6'5.5 Con dienes 46s Alabama 26 700 *On August 17, 3,000 employees struck 
Ra taIP ER totes he dae ee Lk Sees cw yor datos v2 Ohio 26| |. | 9,150 | at the Cuyahoga works causing the plant 
REGAL OCT ait ni ge tie'ss VWe sss sree ad ahd es Shenandoah, Penna. 13 Bel oe Ohne Ce : 
Coalrminers occ, dst..< nx kee See a Wilkes Barre Penna Q ‘4 1. haps banca actrees 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation.......... Nashville, Tenn. 24 25 is tie) Alabama py brodace 1 pepeuion 
CENA PUCHON WOEKOIM .n5/ed. UU sdf t sch aes Votes West Point, N. Y 16| 3 CH job tet hetaarteniy te ete 
Continental Motors Corporation.................. Detroit, Mich. 11 12 | 3,600 abi viene pte 
(roshiy, Gompanyn,.cs cees a> «240 KA «6 is 0k» sietecstis « Buffalo, N. Y. 11 450 b ie Pages i eso : pee 
Defoe Shipbuilding Company..................... Bay City, Mich. 18 Hi 400 uit at the. Dunglen ‘pit operated | y_ the 
Diamond State Tanning Company................ Wilmington, Del 81] 9/1 n Hanna Coal Company and 600 walked 
Essex Wire Corporation................... ss... Detroit, Mich. 13 15008] ee ene 
Ford Motor Company—Lincoln plant............. Detroit, Mich. 13 | 8/18 "212 eae ened atse a 
River Rouge plantain Mec ehoas..c. eh ene River Rouge, Mich. Q 3 260 Otuplered of the Glen Alden Com 
ae ee pian Sr Sati aca eae fips ba arom Sec 2 ae House ies 19 19 312 ee eee colliery. 
Bk Gk et Ried tee ee er ° alters. 
HivertRouge plants. aacst.. ee eas oo eer donk River Hoe Mich, an 30 a Kitchen helpers. 
Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation..................| Pascagoula, Miss. Q 4} 1,000 %Grave diggers. 
Jamestown Metal Equipment Company, Inc....... Jamestown, N. Y. 80 "98 loCaused the first two editions of the 
Lake Erie Engineering Corporation............... Buffalo, N. Y. 4 * 135 Newark Evening News to fail to reach the 
Lee Clay Products Company, Inc................. Rowan County, Ky. 23 25 150 pend os 
Midland Steel Products Company.................| Detroit, Mich. 13 18 400 aus oe eer Ades. press 
Saeed a eee QE AINESICA to parce tae Detroit, Mich. 28 30 9,000 Hartiord Bridgeport, “a New London, 
: mnecticut; ° 
z ei =e eet Soci > bal, Oe ae ee ae New Haven, Mich. 5 11 Mod! - ar aroter Toes and 60 Sauteere fons the 
‘ord, Ltd., Incorporated.............. Cedar Rapids, Iowa 13 ae 600 Seaboard Motor Lines were not worki 
Republic Steel Corporation..................+.+-- Buffalo, N. Y. 7 : 300 “y 
Republic Steel Corporation...............0.00000 Buffalo, N. Y. 11°| J? 14}] 9 2800, | ee 
Robertshaw Thermostat Company................ Youngwood, Penna. 14 .. | 1,000 La a DCN 
Seiberling Rubber Company.................-.05- Barberton, Ohio 4 Ee TRO nee ee . 
Spring bere COMmipany INC... sels cscs «tekieesaes ¢ Lackawanna, N. Y. 3 4 175 fe eee pee ; as wets 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Company............-.... Tonawanda, N. Y. 4 7 | 1,400 | exception of a few net fishermen in the 
Jobe Williams: Company.0. soe seeee asec e es: Buffalo, N. Y. 9 LO dae OSOMN eee Oe 
n.a.Not available. 
Miscellaneous 
oe a ee ee eh. Ee Wayne, Mich. 28 Ae 165 
CAN DICK CLS Ma rated aleriace sense Gace “torore is eee aefe Seappoose, Ore. 9 10 150 
Book  Cacilac Hotel? yestncag tisiinre te ahes sta siee oie. 26ave% Detroit, Mich. 6 10 100 
Bishidenterscera. co oclec otic omic cue eee es ots cree New York, N. Y. 16 17 14 
IS NERIMOM ete ee retest nreie Waysteyeiils soca 'virgiip gece On Geese Florida 18 7 c 
GRCDAPE COMECLOLS emia ce ayes asi yeioys oie! biete em ators Flint, Mich. 5 6 38 
Holys@ross:\Gemetery'), feu « «sore cere feces Brooklyn, N. Y. 28 $1 67 
Mackinac Transportation Company...........-.-- Str. of Mackinac, Mich. 9 si 35 
New England Transportation Company........... Conn., Mass.and N.Y.| 18 25 100 
New Haven Evening Register.........000c0eee eens New Haven, Conn. 5 5 15 
Newspaper delivery men”™............2-+s+eeeeee Newark, N. J. 10 10 n.d. 
Newspaper delivery men...........-..+eeeeseeees New York, N. Y. 19 23 150 
Packinghouse workers... ....0.0s0-eeceecenseeees Mendota, Calif. 18 19 850 
Tuck Criversaaet. ec aacener ee Are spe see Portland, Ore. 5 6 200 
Shara evs hig ee eee ee eee Conn., and Mass." 10 14 450 


lowed to be canceled by the Selective Service System. 
(On August 14, the War Manpower Commission had 
decreed that idleness was a “nondeferrable activity.”) 
The War Labor Board took over the anthracite wage 
controversy on the same day. On August 25, they 
rejected the agreement Lewis had made with the Illi- 
nois Coal Operators Association which provided for 


$1.25 portal-to-portal pay a day. Union members in 
Birmingham, Alabama, are making a test case of this 
type of agreement in the United States District Court 
and a similar test is pending in Virginia. 

On August 25, Jamestown Metal Equipment Com- 
pany workers voted in favor of a strike in an elec- 
tion held under the terms of the Smith-Connally law. 
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STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


Manufacturing 


All Occupations 
eee ee 
Strikes! Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 
SS SS SS eee 
Hes Beginning in Period pag Li sat Separations® 
ays 
Idle During eset lecefla Accessions’ 
Number hibote oe (Thousand) Total Quits‘ atactaae Discharges§ | Lay-offs* 
(Thousand) 
tienta ts 921 289 5,352 110 75 .23a 41.0la 9.04a 25 .17a 67.61la 

oe ee 637 183 | 3,317 90 | 59.65 18.64 5.04 | 35.97 | 37.02 
hee OR a ene aero mieclermcorres 810 342 6,893 74 48.38 11.39 2.712 34.27 36.59 
OS Sees dts ore akave, «a musisyor myovereraeenetas 841 324 10,502 57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 39.82 
ss ae, SS ee oe eee 1,695 1,168 16,872 68 45.38 10.66 2.49 32.23 65.20 
MOSS east snare axe cpetuheta tara oo, Semmes ars 1,856 1,467 19,592 74 49.17 10.67 2.24 36.26 56.91 
LOSS ah eerie sreclehaleretetel onelibieve sires ft 2,014 1,117 15,456 87 42.74 10.37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
OSGi earasrrhaise won cious oie ares QAIZ 789 13,902 104 40.35 13.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
ROS Tae rate aka e « srosoeus ops rosa lorend we nisie oie 4,740 1,861 28,425 113 53.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
OSS atecatetecatals areata erersta syn rarersue ss SY ib 4 688 9,148 87 49.22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
1OSO Aare ese ese sae 2,613 1,171 17,812 108 37.71 9.52 1.52 26 .67 48.85 
ROBO es ROR cease ter eeere aaneraleers rete ts 2,508 57 6,701 124 40.27 10.93 1.61 1.84 25.89 52.72 
LOG erate renee te veers ic tere tape eae 4,288 2,363 23,048 161 46 .68 23 .63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
LORS ke aoe, Acuasrlarragsie Sich cxsrdnes sists, aot isons 2,968 840 4,183 190 77.66 45.09 15.04 4.66 12.87 91.62 
1942 January 7 ote te eee 156 QT 331 173 ip A 2.36 .83 .30 1.61 6.87 
Rebruarye nec. svat oe tere 181 58 357 175 4.82 2.41 Ae .29 1.39 6.02 
Marchisg. csi: 234 67 402 177 5.36 3.02 . 82 .33 119 6.99 
ADT cos stele siaxe oyna ae QT7 56 367 181 6.12 3.59 . 87 Pek EB Pied 
Mayne e coa castes cis on yoga 285 69 322 183 6.54 Fs By Wy i . 96 .38 1.43 12 
UNC totera oe news ol aesecsba apatite 345 110 586 185 6.46 3.85 1.02 .38 i 21 8.25 
Sly seis te tee copa, stars 388 100 417 189 6.73 4.02 12s 43 1.05 8.28 
PAU QUST Aothtn. ccuanerabs ci cues longi 330 92 449 196 7.06 4.31 1.46 .42 .87 7.90 
September... 00 aaa QT4 88 387 203 8.10 5.19 1.79 44 .68 9.15 
October ears asin ccslece eee 207 62 244 205 7.91 4.65 2.03 45 .78 8.69 
INovenbergto ec se 144 52 128 206 7.09 4.21 1.80 43 .65 8.14 
December...... 147 59 193 207 6.37 Seal 1.50 .46 -70 6.92 
1943 January? nyc ese erie 195 90 450 208 OL 4.45 1.40 .52 .74 8.28 
PE DUMALY 2c. Heh aha ota eartes 210 42 170 211 7.04 4.65 1.35 .50 .54 7.87 
WMareli-: acs. See eee 260 72 230 21% 7.69 5.36 1.24 .57 .52 8.32 
April r 395 200 675 215 7.54 5.41 . 96 .53 .64 7.43 
My ities toe keaton Pacts ees 395 620 1,275 217 6.57 4.81 .76 55 45 718 
SURE ee Lee ee ee 400 950 4,750 218 7.04 S217 .76 .61 .50 8.30 
Julyp se . 5 n See eee s n.d. n.a. n.a 219 n.d. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 

Nore: For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, June, ‘A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, with 

1942, p. 194. prejudice to the worker because of some fault on the part of the worker. 


1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly figures. 

4A separation is a termination of employment of any of the following kinds: quit, 
lay-off, discharge, or miscellaneous. Transfers from one plant to another of the 
same company are not considered as accessions or separations. 

‘A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because 
of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with 
January, 1940, separate rates were computed for miscellaneous separations; 4. ¢., 
separations due to death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions, and similar 
reasons, Beginning with September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or 
Navy were included in miscellaneous separations. 


Five days later, on August 30, 28 employees stopped 
work. This constituted the first stoppage in the na- 
tion resulting from a vote of this nature. The con- 
troversy centers around the lay-off of nine union mem- 
bers on July 23. The company claimed the lay-off 
was caused by the cancellation of an order. 


TURNOVER RATES 


Increases were noticeable in all the June turnover 
rates released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Total 
separations increased 7% from May to June. The 
separation rate was 7.04 per 100 employees in June as 
compared with 6.57 in May and 6.46 in June a year 


SA lay-off is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without 

rejudice to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nature. 

owever, a short, definite lay-off with the name of the worker remaining on the 
payroll is not counted as a separation. 

7An accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. 
Transfers from one plant to another of the same company are not considered as acces- 
sions or separations. 

’Data on turnover rates since January, 1943, are not strictly comparable with 
previously released data, The rates now refer to all employees rather than wage 


earners only. F 
aJune to December. pPreliminary. n.a.Not available. rRevised 


ago. The largest portion of this increase was ac- 
counted for by the increase in the quit rate from 
4.81 in May to 5.17 in June. Accessions were 18% 
higher than separations during the month of June. 
They were 8.30 per 100 employees in June or an in- 
crease of 16% over the May figure of 7.18. The in- 
crease may be partly due to the. hiring of tempo- 
rary summer help and the hiring of persons finishing 
school terms in June. Accessions in June were only 
slightly higher than June a year ago—8.30 as com- 
pared to 8.25 then. 


Mary A. Wertz 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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Karnings, Hours, Employment and Payrolls 
in Manufacturing, July, 1943 


1) pada Sd hourly earnings in twenty-five manu- AVERAGE WEEKLY Earninas, 25 MANUFACTURING 
facturing industries rose to a new peak level in INDUSTRIES 
July according to THe Conrerence Boarp’s monthly Index Numbers, 1923=100 


survey. A reversal of the upward trends of average 
weekly earnings, total man hours worked and total 
payrolls disbursed brought these series fractionally 
below their June high levels. Average hours of work 
in one week declined for the second consecutive 
month but remained higher than in any month since 
April, 1930, except May and June of this year. Em- 
ployment was fractionally lower than in June but was 
equal to the secondary peak reached in March. 
Average hourly earnings, which advanced in July 
for the thirty-sixth consecutive month, were 34.3% 
higher than in January, 1941. The increase was 0.3% 
although the average work week was 0.5% shorter in 
July than it had been in June and reported wage- 
rate increases averaged only 0.1% for all workers in 


Source: Tur ConrereNce Boarp 


60 
the twenty-five industries. However, substantially 19291933 Fa 0 scommeeit A Ese) 57 eee 15 Unease io lee Se 
higher hourly earnings were averaged by all groups 
of workers in both the iron and steel and news and wage-rate increases averaged 0.4% for all workers. In 
magazine printing industries while working hours in addition, all classes of workers in the industry except 
iron and steel were fractionallly longer. unskilled males averaged more than 40 hours of work 

Wage earners in the iron and steel industry aver- a week in July and received premium rates for the 
aged 2.5% more for each hour of work in July largely excess, while in June no group averaged as high as 40 
because Independence Day (July 5 this year), one of hours of work in one week. Declines in working hours 
the designated premium payment holidays, fell within in fifteen of the other industries more than offset the 
the period. In news and magazine printing, reported rises with the result that the July average of 45.0 was 


EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


———___—_——_—_————ees— sss UIE 
Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Average | Average 


Average Average oe al r oe ead 
Date Hourly Weekly | Week es Week per Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings Hews per] Empl Total 
Peipens Parry Wage Wage eee | eS eek per cant Man Payrolle 
Earner Earner Wage Heures 
Actual Reala Actual Reala Earner 
See eats he bislkinleers .928 | $39.80 42.6 41.2 171.5 175.4 149.6 153.0 86.6 Gye 117.5 203.0 
fe ae Od cad tid 40.87 43 .2 41.2 173.8 ee 153.6 156.6 87.8 137.9 121.1 211.8 
September.......... .957 41.79 43.4 41.3 176.9 179.4 157.0 159.2 88.2 139.6 123.1 219.2 
Octoberts.25.2.<..606 .958 42.10 43.6 41.4 Waren! 177.6 158.2 1687 88.6 141.6 125.5 224.0 
November.......... . 966 42.50 43.7 41.5 178.6 178.1 159.7 159.2 88.8 141.8 125.9 226.5 
Weeember. ; o5kes cuss: .970 42.98 44.2 41.6 179.3 177.5 161.5 159.9 89.8 145.2 130.4 oan 5 
LOLS SSANUAT Ven detaia iets eke .979 43.56 44.3 41.9 181.0 178.5 163.7 161.4 90.0 146.3 131.7 aaa 
Pebruary,: einem «isi . 982 43.85 44.5 42.3 181.5 178.38 164.8 161.9 90.4 148.0 133.8 asi? 
Machi weese, tie fertisrsworsrs . 987 44.30 44.7 42.6 182.4 177.4 166.5 162.0 90.9 148.4 134.9 aay] 
April BP ORs Sic: <ta.aele 998 45.02 44.9 42.8 184.5 177.9 169.2 163.2 os 147.7 134.9 na 
Na yitentcre ste crc csc 1.009 45.92 45.3 43.0 186.5 179-5 172.6 166.0 92.1 147.5 135.8 viel 6 
DUDE Ue aes ae 1.016 46 .16r 45.2 43.1 187.8 180.6 173.5r| 166.8r 91.9 148.67 136. 6r eel 
JULY 2 Mist tale deme etens 1.019 46.10 45.0 43.1 188.4 183.3 173.2 168.5 91.5 148.4 135.8 257.0 


ae 
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0.5% shorter than the 45.2-hour work week in June. 
Although hourly earnings fell off in fourteen indus- 
tries in July, these declines were insufficient to coun- 
terbalance the effect of the large increases in the iron 
and steel and news and magazine printing industries 
and the somewhat smaller advances in the hourly 
earnings of wage earners in seven other industries. 
In two industries, automobile and meat packing, av- 
erage hourly earnings remained at the June level. 
Average weekly earnings at $46.10 in July were 
0.1% lower than in June because the extent of the 
decline in hours was greater than that of the rise in 
hourly earnings. They were, however, higher than 
in any other month, except June, and exceeded the 
January, 1941, level, the base date of the Little Steel 
formula, by 50.6%. Because living costs declined 


1.2% from June to July, “real” weekly earnings, or 
the quantity of services and commodities that could 
be purchased, rose 1.0%. Since January, 1941, a rise 
of 26.0% was recorded in “real” weekly earnings. How- 
ever, since only changes in living costs and not in in- 
come taxes are taken into consideration, the advance 
in “real” weekly earnings is actually somewhat less. 

Employment, in declining 0.1% in July, reverted 
to the secondary peak of March of this year. The 
aggregate of the reductions in the number of employed 
wage earners in April, May, and July was exactly the 
same as the increase in June. Ten of the individual 
industries for which employment data are available 
showed reduced employment in July ranging from 
0.1% in the paper and pulp industry to 3.4% in the 
iron and steel industry. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, JULY, 1943 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


——— —_—______________________________________________________________________ i ————————————______ 


Average Earnings 


Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 


InpustRY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
St er erp tee  e pe enye. Bl h: July June July June July June July June 
Agricultural LMplements: ciecciecic ole osere cssyshe, ohiete le crysis eters $1.078 $1. 082 $50.20 $49.23 46.6 45.5 46.4 46.1 
AMELOMODTIEL Stores ts none & sare cl oteinte soetave tua ore e816 erate wins 1.302 1.302r 59.60 59 .16r 45.8 45 .4r 43.3 42 .9r 
Boot and BOO Sans eyo: rie .o Mrcttieiel oteyealatesaisyevereininveve an arekorehete aieks .699 .703 27.34 27.30 39.1 38.9 41.0 40.6 
Chemical........ Dette nee e ee ence eee cess eee eeeeees 1.026 1.027 46.48 46.01 45.3 44.8 42.4 42.0 
Rayon and allied products ............eseeeceeeees .912 .910 38 .85 38.40 42.6 42.2 42.1 41.6 
Cotton—North....... BOO DOCU NOU OL UD EON TOLLS DOC OOo TAL 751 32.08 32.88 43.3 43.8 40.6 40.6 
Electrical ManvlAacturing: (a :oja,s,e:21ei0/0,0.0165, 0014 « walbiasere see's 1.065 1.064 49.16 49.38 46.2 46.4 42.5 42.5 
Beare tog cork cSeectesy se name tees teenies 960 | .958 | 46.44 | 46.51 | 48.4 | 48.5 | 48.7 | 43.2 
Hosiery, and knit! goods2 es. startet taseinaninset.slccee ee 760 769 80.66 31.47 40.4 40.9 41.0 41.1 
Iron and steel? elabe.s is ay sete ee eee e neon neat eee enenes 1.155 1.127 50.19 48.74 43.5 43.3 42.0 42.0 
Leather tanning and finishing................-.....05. . 863 . 868 36.39 37.24 42.2 42.9 42.8 43.1 
Lumber and millwork... 0s.0sescesscesscnsccuccsess 1.081 1.084 49 .83 50.50 46.1 46.6 46.1 46.1 
Meat packing. Bese eee eee e eee e teen ne seeneeeeeeees .881 .881r 41.88 41.95r 47.5 47 .6r 40.7 40.6 
Paint Avi, VANTAGE oo a oes ccassiaievesel9's sb side arte < oie afowies 925 . 928 44.03 45.19 47.6 48.7 40.7 40.7 
Paper and pal p iemicicenieies catactie.i0e «ole ealeleitiouyeaieros Cee 877 .880 41.08 42.11 46.8 47.8 43.1 43.0 
Paper products...... ate e cee nessrecescersscencessees 800 .805 35.17 35.34 44.0 43.9 42.1 41.9 
Printing—book and job.. ose cee eeeeesensoncence ane rh .937 985 39.60 39.82 42.3 42.6 40.7 40.8 
Printing—news and magazine..............eseeseeeee: 1.185 1.089 45.91 42.28 40.5 38.8 39.8 39.8 
Rubber....... ECAC ORICA IOAN. BPEL NCIIOI ROBART ICU HA: 1.120 1.119 50.40 51.62 45.0 46.1 42.3 42.3 
Lh Robber tires ‘and tubes). s2. scswcrs wees ceveese 1.241 1.229 58.58 57.16 45.6 46.5 42.8 42.9 
ee a rubber productss, sac «cadaasteceveits’eas eh 953 .970 42.18 44.24 44.2 45.6 41.5 41.6 
Wel ERY OW sairrahelsrarsialetenvelel asia: dVatere,si0Ve la sveser aswel eysvakaraty 731 728 30.40 30.12 41.6 41.4 42.4 42.3 
: Wii CIN Oty HORE RR OC OICOT hy MRI IAT OLR ee . 884 .881 37.92 37.60 42.9 42.7 41.3 41.2 
« Woolen and worsted goods, 2... ceetesedsee ne. 869 .860 37.39 36.71 43.0 42.7 40.3 40.3 
2. Other woolen products'..........0..sceceeeeeeees 907 | .915 | 38.77 | 39.02 | 42.7 | 4¢6 | 42.9 | 42.8 
Foundries and machine shops....+.+..+.++6+e0ee0r000. 1.113 | 1.111 | 52.97 | 58.46 | 47.6 | 481 | 45.2 | 45.8 
- Foundries... Bre eye Se ibe este reece ale 1.064 | 1.068 | 48.99 | 50.92 | 46.1 | 47.0 | 48.1 | 43.2 
. a ines and machine tools...............+s00005 1.090 1.074 54.29 54.10 49.8 50.4 47.9 47.9 
- ast CQUIPMIONET » «.Scisinssin siaiucentticlne wien Glia etots ante 1.182 1.183 55.45 55.89 46.9 47.2 45 .6 45.7 
. Hardware and small parts..............cseceeees- 1.053 1.056 49.39 50.45 46.9 47.8 44.7 44.6 
Be Ofte peiducta al, fs. eo coho dks Ae 2 1.104 | 1.107 | 52.64 | 58.17 47.7 48.0 44.4 44.4 
PO INDUSTRIEB om teers. dsc ce sms ss hem cae PeU mae Ok $1.019 | $1.016 | $46.10 | $46.16r 45.0 45 .2 43.1 43.1 
COAORE Fa ves ere 0 cons ede cce nek wee a $ .856 | 8 .842 | $35.86 5.09 41 ; 
Petrolewn refining”. 209? otens.+csee che teu deh oe 1.245 | 1.938 | 55.93 wre a's a. re ti: 
MU PINDUSTHIES: hic s.3 50s on ee ean sa Reet raw ie oie iets $1.021 $1.018 $46.16 $46 .19r 45.0 45.1 43.1 43.0 
Aircraltcs, BaN. i RACE EG «oe eee oa asia $1.075 $1.076r | $48.19 $48. 4 
Reratlcm Otis. Seca bh co tA Mes sous hdl. ee MRR ; . A8r | 44. 
Bhiphailding i) er, he eioe dc. «ca. eee ek 1.280 | 1.965 | 60.15 | 58.95 7 & * ‘ re i Fe 


See footnotca om page BD 
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Total man hours worked, showing the effect of 
both shorter working hours and reduced employment, 
declined 0.6% in July. Since the May-to-June in- 
crease equaled in magnitude the June-to-July decline, 
the July index of 135.8 (1923=100) was exactly the 
same as that in May, the secondary peak for the 
series. Similarly, total payrolls, after having risen for 
23 consecutive months and having surpassed all pre- 
vious peaks, declined 0.3% in July, but were greater 
than in any other month except June. 


CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 


Further levies upon the cement industry’s skilled 
male personnel and the inability to replace them re- 
sulted in an almost 1.0% reduction in employment in 
July. Since July, 1942, with private construction so 
greatly curtailed, employment has fallen off 24%. 
Hourly earnings rose 1.7% from June to July prin- 
cipally because of longer working hours. 

In petroleum refining a 7.9% increase in the num- 
ber of unskilled male workers in July permitted a 
reduction of almost two hours in the number of hours 


worked in one week by this group with slightly lower 
average hourly earnings. With the number of skilled 
male workers unchanged at the June level, 1.5 more 
hours were averaged in one week in July by this 
group and their hourly earnings advanced 0.7% above 
June. However, where skilled workers had constituted 
91% of employment last July, this year they ac- 
counted for only 89% of all workers in the industry. 


AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING 


In July, a reduction in the number of hours worked 
in one week by aircraft workers in contrast to an in- 
crease in the working hours in shipyards served to 
widen even further the gap between earnings of wage 
earners in the two industries. The differences result 
chiefly from the distribution of workers in each. 
Whereas the higher-paid semi-skilled and skilled male 
wage earners comprise 81% of all workers in ship- 
yards, in the aircraft factories only 59% of all work- 
ers fall in this category. Both female and semi- 
skilled and skilled male wage earners work for a high- 
er basic wage rate in the shipyards. Since they work 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, JULY, 1943 
Index Numbers, 1928=100 
Nore: Hourly earrings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


Weekly Employment Total Man Hours Payrolls 
IxpusteY Hourly, Actual Worked 
Actual 
July June July June July June July June July June July _June 
Agricultural implement..............-- 193.9 | 194.6 | 182.5 | 179.0 | 177.5 |,172.1 | 175.9 | 170.1 | 165.5 | 156.3 | $21.0 | 304.5 
PANT COTES ELC roll as cxoteceots ome iors aeoewiele ee 206.0 | 206.0r} 197.7 | 196.37} 192.3 | 188.8r n.a n.a n.a n.a. n.a n.a 
Nastranl shige 7-90 S820. 607 Ce. 141.2 | 142.0 | 121.0 | 120.8 | 117.7] 116.2 | 86.9] 88.3| 74.5] 75.3 | 105.1] 106.7 
enc Se dee baci oat Ae. 202.8 | 203.0 | 172.7 | 171.0 | 168.0 | 164.4 | 163.8 | 162.9 | 139.6 | 137.2 | 282.9 | 278.6 
Colton North eke ee... ote. 166.5 | 168.8 | 151.0 | 154.8] 146.9] 148.8] 47.7| 48.8] 43.2] 44.7] 72.0] 75.5 
lectrical manufacturing............... 187.5 | 187.8 | 181.5 | 182.3 | 176.6 | 175.3 n.d. n.d. n.a. n.a. n.d. n.a. 
Fontes a er Sa ie bees 185.7 | 185.3 | 186.2 | 186.5 | 181.1 | 179.3] 140.1 | 139.9 | 140.7 | 140.7 | 260.9 | 260.9 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 199.0 | 201.3 | 173.5 | 178.1] 168.8] 171.2] 86.4] 86.7| 75.4] 76.6] 149.9 | 154.4 
Tronand stectehoe ee. TE. ees: 193.8 | 189.1 | 146.7 | 142.4] 142.7] 136.9 | 1294.9 | 126.1 04.2 94.6 188.2 179.6 
ther tanning and finishing.......... 177.6 | 178.6 | 157.1 | 160.8 | 152.8] 154.6] 76.6 | 78.6 
tobe eects tll watskees hig eet 228 5 | 229.2 | 212.8 | 215.6 | 207.0 | 207.3 | 58.0] 57.8| 54.0| 54.4 | 193.4] 124.6 
Moat (ackiliges b:80 0 uitbs ives8e. 3 186.3 | 186.3r| 177.9 | 178.2r| 173.1 | 171.3r| 190.8 | 131.17] 125.0 | 125.6r| 232.7 | 233.6r 
Paint and yarnisherssil acces does. 00s 0 173.2 | 173.8 | 165.7 | 170.1 | 161.2 | 163.6 | 143.7 | 144.0 | 137.4 | 140.8 | 238.1 | 244.9 
Paper sid pulp. At ivi-w tf-tn o-oo 174.0 | 174.6 | 157.5 | 161.5 | 153.2 | 155.3] 114.0 | 114.1 | 102.9 | 105.3 | 179.6 | 184.3 
Papet produits t. 2.0% ,, vedo 102s. 175.4 | 176.5 | 161.5 | 162.3 | 157.1 | 156.1 | 183.4 | 182.6 | 169.5 | 168.4 | 296.2 | 296.4 
Printing—book and job..............-- 143.5 | 143.2 | 192.2 | 133.0 ] 128.6 | 127.9] 118.6 | 117.5 | 109.3 | 109.0 | 156.8 | 156.3 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 163.8 | 157.1 | 147.0 | 185.4 | 143.0 | 180.2 | 122.9 | 122.8 | 110.6 | 105.9 | 180.7 | 166.3 
Raber gk: [Pewee Pty. : 178.9 | 178.8 | 179.8 | 184.2 | 174.9] 177.1] 116.6 | 114.1 | 117.1 | 117.4 | 209.6 | 210.2 
SUiundehyoureie Te. 00s. ease. 147.4 | 146.8 | 132.0 | 130.8 | 128.4 | 125.8] 85.1] 85.0| 76.2] 75.7 | 112.3] 111.2 
Wool ESE Se me 175.0 | 174.5 | 158.2 | 156.9 | 153.9] 150.9] 77.8| 80.5 20:8 24 123.1 126.8 
dries anc one shops...........| 194.2 | 193.9 | 186.7 | 188.4 | 181.6 | 181.2 | 249.9 | 249.6 
ONE aa ee ie oe 180.3 | 181.0 | 165.5 | 169.6 | 161.0] 163.1 | 157.3 | 157.2 | 144.4 | 147.1 | 260.3 266 6 
; d machine tools....... 198.5 | 195.6 | 198.9] 198.2] 193.5] 190.6] na.| na.| na.| na} na ‘at 
3. eee CR ipiett PRT 176.4 | 176.6 | 167.9 | 169.8 | 163.8] 162.8 | na | na) na} na} na} na, 
4. Hardware and small Parts. cGears cs 205.7 | 206.3 | 199.1 | 203.3 | 193.7 | 195.5 | 216.8 | 219.0 | 209.6 | 215.9 | 431. rats 
Be Uther products these nance snssne 197.1 | 197.7 | 192.6 | 194.5 | 187.4 | 187.0 | 274.2 | 271.6 | 267.9 | 267.3 | 528.1 
188.4 | 187.8 | 173.2 | 173.57] 168.5 | 166.8r| 148.4 | 148.67] 135.8 | 136.67] 257.0 | 257.8r 


DE INDUS TRUBS Kc tis c crete Classe sisia mie eleis.er a = 
NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted goods, other woole 
products, cement, petroleum refining, and “27 industries.” See footnotes on page 391 
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longer hours as well, they receive larger premium pay- 
ments which bring their hourly and weekly earnings 
above those in aircraft. In July all workers in ship- 
yards averaged $60.15 a week or 25% more than the 
$48.19 weekly earnings of aircraft workers. 


Hours per week were curtailed 0.5% in July, but 
were 5.67% longer than the work week in July of last 
year. Since 1929 they have been reduced 6.8%. 

Employment losses in July averaged 0.1%. As 
compared with July of last year, 9.4% more wage 


earners were employed. There were 46.9% more em- 
ployed persons than in 1929. 

Man hours were reduced 0.6% in July but aver- 
aged 15.6% above those a year before and 36.9% 
more than in 1929. 

Payrolls at 257.0 (1923=100) in July were 0.3% 
lower than in June. In the last year they have ad- 
vanced 26.6% and the July level was 137.1% above 
that of 1929. 


Lazsor STATISTICS IN JULY 

Hourly earnings at $1.019 in July were 0.3% high- 
er than in June, 9.8% above those in July, 1942, and 
72.7% more than the average for the year 1929. 

Weekly earnings declined 0.1% in July. At $46.10 
they exceeded those of a year before by 15.8% and 
the average for 1929 by 61.5%. 

“Real” weekly earnings, or the purchasing power 
of dollar weekly earnings, rose 1.0% in July. Since 
July, 1942, they have risen 10.1% and since 1929, 


57.2%. 


Eruet B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, JULY, 1943 
monetary compensation 


Aut Mata Freamate 
Average Earnings re ices Average Earnings ay Hoe 
InvustTEY Ree Der ee 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
July June July June July June July June July June July June 
Agricultural implement................ $1.106 |$1.109 [$51.66 |$50.54 | 46.7] 45.6 | $.848 | $.832 |838.31 |$37.20 | 45.2 | 44.7 
Ripe td. essa oa dees ee 1.363 | 1.363 | 63.40 | 62.787| 46.5 | 46.17] 1.083 | 1.0647] 46.89 | 45.827] 43.3] 43.1 
Buotand shite bass ay oxen APES > 827 | .829 | 33.06 | 33.30} 40.0] 40.2] .579] .581 | 22.21] 21.91 | 38.4] 37.7 
Chemical. ...... ec Rae te eae 1.101 | 1.103 | 50.76 | 50.19} 46.1 | 45.5] .706| .701 | 29.37] 28.95] 41.6] 41.3 
Rayon and allied products.......... 1.018 | 1.012 | 45.71 | 44.48] 44.9| 43.9] .671| .671 | 26.71 | 26.37] 39.8] 39.3 
Cotton—North .... .. oo. ae oe ‘811 | .821 | 37.05 | 38.95 | 45.7| 46.6] .657| .667 | 26.74 | 27.21] 40.7| 40.8 
Electrical manufacturing............... 1.205 | 1.203 | 57.60 | 57.78 | 47.8] 48.0 803 .798 | 34.89 | 34.76 | 43.4] 43.6 
Visas eae ia Sea ides Bittner 1.023 | 1.022 | 51.17] 51.46 | 50.0] 50.4] .759| .758 | 33.28 | 33.03 | 43.8] 43.6 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 1.044 | 1.062 | 44.43 | 46.11 | 42.5] 43.4] .630 643 | 24.87 | 25.71] 39.4] 40.0 
Pe i ei gl ec Mel 1.167 | 1.1387] 51.05 | 49.42r] 43.8| 48.57] .847] 851 | 31.32] 32.90] 37.0] 38.7 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 888 | .895 | 37.95 | 38.88 | 42.7] 43.4] .706]| .700 | 27.59 | 28.06| 39.1] 40.1 
Lumber and millwork. .............0.. 1.081 | 1.084 | 49.83 | 50.50| 46.1] 466] .... is eee eee 
Meat packings), 3¥.6!.< 54 dle.acd.40. 930 | .931r| 45.46 | 45.58r| 48.9] 48.9r| .681 | .677| 29.18 | 28.99] 42.9] 42.8 
Paintiand varnish & oo). vetoes Oe 967 968 | 45.64 | 47.14 47.2 48.7 . 742 .734 | 31.24 | 30.31 42.1 41 3 
Paper and pil 0%. 846 5 AN ee bts 901 | .906 | 42.91 | 44.02] 47.6] 48.6] .647| 638 | 26.32 | 296.69] 40.7] 41.8 
Paper products............0-.ceceeees 927] .932 | 42.96 | 42.97] 46.4] 46.1] .609| .614| 24.84 | 25.15] 40.8] 41.0 
Printing—book and job................ 1.091 | 1.090 | 46.88 | 47.16 | 43.0] 43.3] .608| .605 | 24.85 | 24.95 | 40.9] 41.2 
Printing—news and magazine........... 1,234 | 1.185 | 50.01 | 46.23 40.5 39.0 TEL .686 | 28.55 | 26.138 40. 2 38.1 
Rubber....... PE ee 1.277 | 1.276 | 60.18 | 61.88 | 47.1] 48.5 | .817]| .809 | $3.78 | $4.06] 41.4] 42.1 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.360 | 1.350 | 64.22 | 65.08 | 47.2 48 2 .920 904 | 38.42 | 38.37 41.8 42.4 
2. Other rubber products............ 1.128 | 1.149 | 53.01 | 56.27] 47.0] 49.0] .728| .728 | 29.88 | 30.42] 41.0] 41.8 
Silk and rayon.............s+00-. 824| .819 | 35.57 | 34.97] 43.2] 42.7] .602] .599 | 23.82] 93.73| 39.5] 39.6 
Woah cf Pee 2 asta TR ae te we 950 | .952 | 42.23 | 42.31] 44.5] 44.4] 771] .763 | 31.25] 30.51] 40.5 | 40.0 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 934 .926 | 41.87 | 41.27] 44.8 | 44.5 174 765 | $1.44 | 30.78} 40.6] 40.2 
2. Other woolen products'........... 972 | .987 | 42.73 | 43.74] 44.0] 44.3] .766| .760 | 30.86] 29.971 40.3] 39.4 
Foundries and machine shops........... 1.164 | 1,162 | 56.24 | 56.74] 48.3] 48.8] .843| .838 | 37.34] 37.43 | 44.3] 44.7 
1. Foundries......... Bic: Ate 1.082 | 1.084 | 50.30 | 51.35] 46.5] 47.4| .799| .813 | 32.25 | 93.98] 40.4| 41.8 
2. Machines and machine tools.......| 1.160 | 1.144 | 58.70 | 58.58 | 50.6 51.2 .808 -785 | $7.78 | 37.01 46.7 47. 1 
8. Heavy equipment................ 1.198 | 1.198 | 56.42 | 56.84 | 47.1] 47.4] .843 | 839 | 36.06 | 36.14] 42.8] 43.1 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 1.136 | 1.186 | 55.11 | 56.04] 48.5] 49.3| 806] .808| 34.45] 35.19| 42.7] 43.5 
5. Other products................... 1.169 | 1.171 | 56.95 | 57.54 | 48.7] 49.1| .876| .875 | 38.84] 38.92 | 44.3| 445 
CU TeBTernte. haa shee ck $1.108 |$1.105r|$51.35 |851.417r| 46.3 | 46.57] $.700 | $.700 1828.76 |$28.75r| 40.9 | 40.9 
Cement: 1.7... Ie GMa intice hROT $ .856 | $.842 |$35.86 |$35.09 | 41.9 41.7 
Petroleum refining.................... 1.245 | 1.238 | 55.93 | 54.25 | 44.9] 43.8 = 
27; INDUBTRLES ada suse ten canes ee Pea $1.108 |$1.105r/$51.29 |$51.327] 46.2] 46.47 
Alretiltoste teu, trem, Savalas haa $1.159 |$1.1647}$53.54 [854.227] 46.2] 46.6r| $.925 | $.9 
reraft. . : : . ' 919 
Shisbullding sscmatse Ws sense, 11,289 | 1.274 | 60.70 | 59.49 | 47.1! 46.7 | 1.030 ngs eres sere oe ae 


See footnotes on page 391 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, JULY, 1943 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


UNSKILLED 


SKILLED AND Semi-SEILLED 


Average Earnings 


derares Hole Average Earnings 


InpustRY 
per Week per aby. fea 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
— July June July June July June July June July June July June 
icultural i | |_| __—] cme crc —|— 
Agricultural implement CAE CATE $.892 | $.902 |840.72 1942.28 | 45.7] 46.9 |81.135 [91.139 [853.91 |g51.71 | 46.9 | 45.4 
Automobile’. ........eseseeeeeeeeee 1.097 | 1.106r| 50.52 | 49.35r| 46.1 44.67] 1.399 | 1.397r| 65.18 | 64.597] 46.6] 463 
TINGE hin dass cas ccleseehs 455 | .457| 19.07 | 19.23 | 41.9 | 42.1] (841 | 843 | 33.57 | 33.81 | 39.9 | 40.1. 
Chemical. ...... yates ey SARE oe .924 | 932 | 42.92 | 41.85 | 45.8] 44.9] 1.155 | 1.155 | 53.36 | 52. ; 6 
~ oe: CON ORES . 2.67 | 46.2] 45.6 
y products........... 151 | .754 | 33.12 | 31.89] 44.1| 42.3 | 1.049 | 1.040 | 47.10 | 45 
Wattons—North, <0. . ero ime. cc eas 727 | .734 | 32.98 | 33.64] 45.4] 45. Peed peal ee 
Se Neth. . 5. 5.8| .852| .860| 39.05 | 40.38] 45.8] 47.0 
1 acturing............... 883 | .870 | 41.15 | 40.17] 46.6] 46.2 | 1.244 | 1.242 | 59.64] 59.94] 48.0| 48.3 
oe a EE SR -798 | .785 | 39.30 | 38.21 | 49.3 | 48.7 | 1.062 | 1.061 | 53.28 | 53.76 | 50. 
Hosiery and knit eonde St. 643 | .663 | 28.87 | 28.95] 44.9] 43.7 | 1.083 | 1.099 | 45.83 | 47.68 | 42 & ye y 
Iron and steel... sss sssseeereeeees 885 | .8687| 37.20 | 36.147] 42.0] 41.6r| 1.224 | 1.1917] 54.01 | 52.207] 44.1] 43.8F 
g oleh See = 651 | .656 | 27.28 | 27.44] 41.9| 41.8| .956]| .960 | 41.07 | 42.07 | 43 
Lumber and millwork................. 792 | .811 | 34.72 | 36.23] 43.9| 44.7| 1.158] 1.1581 54.1 ad 
Memiainckistisics. «Whales sks cobs 166 | .7797| 36.65 | 37.86r| 47.9 | 48.6r| 1.013 | 1.009 | 50 ral Reet breads 
Paint and varnish..............+...... 12 | .809 | 35.73 | 36.08 | 44.0] 44.6 | 1.032 | 1.034 sae eichaeet wra Paiec. 
Papek bolt ville. chop akninnce ce 152 | .760 | 34.76 | 35.45 | 46.2| 46.7| .971| .971 tae hse te oy 
Paper products..............ccceeeeee 730 | .734 | 32.53 | $2.35 | 44.6 | 44.1 | 1.007 | 1.011 | 47.47 ae ah ca 
Printing—book and job................ 712 | .705 | 30.15 | 30.28 | 42.3] 42.9 | 1.206 | 1.209 | 52.09 | 52.45 | 43.2 pear 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 779 | .740 | 30.57 | 27.46 | 39.2 | 37.1 | 1.359 | 1.303 | 55.57 | 51.56 | 40.9 30°68 
BES E Siee <iaeg cena andermer pap aa ee Seng 006 | .976 | 46.07 | 46.65] 45.8] 47.8 | 1.284 | 1.283 | 60.54 | 62.26 | 47.2| 48. 5 
1 Rubber tires and tubes............ “086 | 1.052 | 50.06 | 51.18 | 46.1 | 48.6 | 1.368 | 1.358 | 64.62 | 65.45 | 47.3 nee 
2. Other rubber products............ 733 | .729 | 32.95 | 38.03 | 45.0] 45.3 | 1.136 | 1.157 | 53.42 | 56.75 | 47.0| 49.0 
OT Roe i eI ‘779 | .778 | 33.77 | 33.83] 43.4] 43.5 | 1.032 | 1.036 | 46.46 | 46.51 | 45.0] 44.9 
1. Woolen and worsted goods 794 | .788| 33.94] 33.94] 42.7] 43.1 | 1.024] 1.016 | 47.35 | 46.26 | 46.3 | 45.5 
2. Other woolen products'........... 743 | .754 | 33.35 | $3.54] 44.9] 44.5 | 1.042 | 1.057 | 45.52 | 46.79 | 43.7| 44.3 
Foundries and machine shops........... ‘947 | (944 | 45.07 | 45.44 | 47.6] 48.2 | 1.200 | 1.199 | 58.12 | 58.65 | 48.4| 48.9 
i toaisivicaes 1 Soe ‘871 | .876 | 39.42 | 41.05 | 45.3 | 46.9 | 1.160 | 1.165 | 54.48 | 55.45 | 47.0] 47.6 
2. Machines and machine tools 009 | 1.000 | 49.62 | 50.62 | 49.2 | 50.6 | 1.182 | 1.166 | 60.07 | 59.81| 50.8] 51.3 
3. Heavy equipment................ ‘951 | .950 | 44.45 | 44.08 | 46.8] 46.4 | 1.935 | 1.994 | 58.22] 58.74 | 47.2] 47.6 
4. Hardware and small parts......... ‘9923 | (907 | 45.10 | 44.78] 48.9 | 49.4 | 1.171] 1.172 | 56.71 | 57.81 | 48.4] 49.3 
5. Other products...............000. ‘966 | .963 | 46.95 | 47.14] 48.6 | 48.9 | 1.198 | 1.201 | 58.38 | 59.02 | 48.7 | 49.2 
WIPE RUMIEM tbctene le sc scee tenes 859 | $.860 1939.12 |$39.297| 45.5 | 45.6 [81.169 |$1.1647|854.39 |854.407] 46.5 | 46.7r 
Cement........ ee ae 760 | $.742 1831.97 |$30.22 | 42.1 | 40.8 |$ .871 | $.857 |$36.46 [$35.88] 41.8] 41.8 
Petroleum refining..................-- ‘940 | .942 | 37.89 | 39.70 | 40.3 | 42.1 | 1.280 | 1.271 | 58.24 | 55.97] 45.5] 44.0 
SMUT... ee ines om tna me % .859 | $.860 1839.05 |939.21 | 45.4 | 45.5 [81.169 |$1.1647/$54.31 [54.287] 46.4 | 46.6r 
ASS Se RS ane $1.012 |$1.040r/$44.18 |$46.35r| 43.7 | 44.6r/$1.167 |$1.1707|854.06 |854.637] 46.3 | 46.7 
Gini f0. 8 is. acer cs gl. +s es. ‘991 | .983 | 45.36 | 44.24 | 45.8 | 45.0] 1.342 | 1.399 | 63.54 | 62.47 | 47.3 | 47.0 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in 
use in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which 
they play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into 
account in a study of this character. 

1Revised from January, 1934, to date. Data for earlier dates avail- 
able upon request. (Based on data collected by the Automobile Man- 
ufacturers Association and THe CoNFreRENCE Boarp.) 

Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 

3Farnings and hours of female workers are here shown for the first 
time. While data applicable to female workers have been included 
in the averages for all wage earners, separate averages for female 


workers have not been shown because they constituted so small a 
group. Averages for all male workers, therefore, are not strictly 
comparable with those previously published. (Based on data collected 
by the American Iron and Steel Institute and THe CoNnFrERENCE 
Boarp.) 

4Principally rugs. 

8Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for un- 
skilled and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

alndexes of “real” earnings are based upon THe CONFERENCE 
Boarp’s indexes of the cost of living in the United States on prewar 
budgets. 

rRevised. 

n.a.Not available%for publication; included in total indexes. 
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Cost of Living, United States and 70 Cities, August 


Cost or Living IN THE UNITED STATES 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Source: THe CONFERENCE BoarpD 


| aks COSTS for wage earners’ families in the 
United States declined 0.3% in August owing to 
a 0.9% decrease in food prices, compared with a drop 
of 2.9% in that group during the preceding month. 
The cost of clothing, fuel and light, and items of the 
sundries group each rose moderately; rents remained 
stable. THe ConrerENcE Boarp’s index of the cost of 
living now stands at 102.8 (1923=100), or 4.87% 
above that of a year ago, and 19.5% more than in 
January, 1941, the base month of the Little Steel 
formula. The purchasing value of the dollar in Au- 
gust rose to 97.3¢ compared with 97.0¢ in July. 

In forty-eight of the sixty-nine industrial cities 
for which Tue Conrerence Boarp compiles indexes 
on a wartime basis, living costs declined over the 
month. Such declines ranged from 0.2% in thirteen 
cities to 1.8% in Flint; declines of 1.0% or more oc- 
curred in six cities. No change occurred in three 
cities, Boston, Houston and Richmond, while in eight- 
een others increases were noted. The largest rise, 1.5%, 
occurred in Bridgeport, Connecticut. Living costs 
have increased over the year in all cities for which 
data are available. The advances ranged from 2.1% 
in New Haven to 8.2% in Macon. 

Revised indexes for Anderson, Indiana, and De- 
troit, Flint and Saginaw, Michigan, are incorporated 
in this issue; data for earlier months are available 
upon request. Percentage changes for Joliet, Illinois, 
likewise are based on revised data and available for 
earlier months. 

The quantity weight for coffee in the food index 
on a wartime basis was restored to its previous im- 
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portance in THe ConrereNce Boarp indexes in Au- 
gust, marking the end of rationing of this item. Other 
changes were made in the indexes in July. Gasoline 
quantities in the Middle West were reduced to con- 
form to the latest OPA regulations; quantity weights 
of three foods, butter, cheese and evaporated milk, 
were reduced in accordance with the latest revised 
Department of Agriculture consumption estimates. 


Heten S. Hi 
Division of Labor Statistics 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING ON A WARTIME BUDGET, AUGUST, 1943 


August, 1948 


Eis ie eh Fess « oi dinaikans Seah pode Ra 111.4 
FA OUSIN ro Rial eS ay ksh 47 oath nntsen sage, PAO 90.8 
Clothingts; agen miata: nite s.cctudenaan ones lees 89.3 


Bueliandtligh titer. ve iy orien ore a kamen eee 
LOCO ont Fak So Re PRR eo 


Weighted average of all items 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


ee 


purcoasing valuevol dollary, aan so) svetere nee 97.3 


Percentage Changes 


July,, 1943 August, 1942 re ‘fa ee 
August, 1943 August, 1948 
112.4 ; -0.9 1 
90.8 0 zs oe 
88,.9r ‘ +0.4 +1.2 
+0.6 +1.4 
+0.3 +1.1 
+0.1 +3.5 
-0.3 
+0.1 
+0.1 +2.4 
98.1 -0.3 +4.8 
97.0 101.9 +0.3 —4.5 


1Based on Toe Conrrrence Boarp indexes of food ghee August 15, 1942, July 15, 1943, and August 13, 1943 i 
sed mn 


Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 
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COST OF LIVING IN 65 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Index Numbe 1X ti 
. Jan., 1939 =100 Changes” iss ae “Oamie 
ITY Cirr a Se comme ae ae 
July 1943 | Aug. 1942 
Aug. 1948 | July 1948 | Aug. 1942 : te ie? Aug. 1943 | July 1943 | Aug. 1942 coe ye rae ad 
Aug. 1948 | Aug. 1948 Aug. 1943 | Aug. 1948 
Akron Buffalo Meo 
Food. Die Mac tiatha’s > ae as 150.3 152.6 139.3 =],.5 BY FOF | PROG ar heehee acho ee 144.6 148.2 130.9 
Housing Tocca nee ea LISS) LIST7s | Wael 0 =Or 4) Housitig ice. oot 114.7 | 114.7 | 114.7 
Clothing Bute ee 121.2 121.2 121.1 0 +O, 15) (Clothing... 0... .. 0.4 118.2 118.2 Ly 2 
Fuel and light........ 108.8 | 111.37} 109.9 =2.2 -1.0 | Fuel and light....... 106.0 | 106.0 | 102.8 
Housefurnishings. .... 118.4} 118.4] 118.4 0 0 | Housefurnishings....} 126.1 | 126.1] 124.7 
DUnaries meni ces. LLSRSs |e 11S e251 § 108.1. 0 +6.6 | Sundries............ 109.3 | 109.4 | 108.5 
Weighted Total..... 125.5 126.4r| 120.3 Set +4.3 Weighted Total....| 122.9 124.1 117.9 
Anderson, Ind.! Chattanooga 
Rood tes Ss cs ee 156.8 156.3 134.6 EOS) || 162011 ROOd, gat. cee, stare 159.7 158.8 137.7 
PIOUSIN PY Snbe oa cx aeae 111.7 Ey Up Eg 0 0 HMiGusing eee eae 103.0 103.1 103.7 

ng 
loathing vee 2. 02 130.4 130.4 131.1 0 =0.6 | Clothingy... 5. . 5.5.5 118.5 118.5 118.0 
Fuel and light........ 118.2) 118.2) 109.5 0 +3.4 | Fuel and light....... 90.7 90.7 87.4 
Housefurnishings..... 142.1} 142.1] 142.1 0 0 | Housefurnishings....} 121.5 | 121.5 | 121.5 
undies a. e. oo. eo LESS 7 -L17-S"| 114.3 0 aEOro | undriess cee. oa. .8 107.6 | 107.6 | 106.4 

Weighted Total..... 131.1 131.0} 198.4 +0.1 +6.2 Weighted Total....| 124.0 | 123.7] 116.3 

Atlanta Chicago 

andes sey Heats vicar we 152.4 150.1 130.0 +1.5 | 417.2 Food. SN SrMaGN aie sr clfeheras 138.3 138.7 125.6 -0.3 | +10.1 
POMS. eae oe 99.2 99.2 99.2 0 0 Housing tebehare chek evant 105.8 105.8 105.5 0 +0.3 
Reiothingy oe once b ok 122.5 122.5 123.4 0 -0.7 | Clothing. ween eens Weert 124.7 122.2 -0.8 +1.2 
Fuel and light........ 110.5} 110.5} 106.9 0 +3.4 | Fuel and light....... 100.3 | 100.1 99.7 +0.2 +0.6 
Housefurnishings..... 117.1 117.1 ui Age | 0 0 | Housefurnishings....) 124.9 | 124.7] 125.2 +0.2 -0.2 
SuUnariess 40h ss... 25.8 LUSETeyy LELEG A) 1096 +1.0 ergs ||eSundries:£ foe. ..0.0¢ 105.9 | 105.9 2 

Weighted Total..... 123.6 122.6 115.6 +0.8 +6.9 6 

Baltimore 
(ROO sy Gate Ace se ok 149.2 151.3 18233 SA |) EID 98 WER OOGS & cake ete ensete ear A Ail : 

OUSINe. wehe ses seek 103.2 103.2 104.2 0 1.0 ME. eee eee eee 9 £0: 0 : 
@lothing. Fes coe = 120.1 | 120.1] 119.6 0 +0.4 | Clothing............ : 3 5 ; PONT) 
Fuel and light.......: 104.9 | 104.9 | 102.7 0 +2.1 | Fuel and light....... 103.5 | 103.5 | 102.3 0 +1.2 
Housefurnishings..... 130.9 | 130.9 | 130.8 0 +0.1 | Housefurnishings....) 124.1 | 124.1 | 124.1 0 0 
Sundries. £4es ..aee 118.6 | 118.6] 110.1 0 Fad gd MOULLGTIES ote eres oteret ve 108.2 | 108.2 | 106.5 0 +1.6 
Weighted Total..... 126.2 127.0 118.2 —0.6 +6.8 Weighted Total....| 121.8 122.5 118.1 —0.6 +3.1 
Birmingham Cleveland 
ROOds2 .c aetok cs ee 155.0 155.7 139.1 0.4 | 411.4 Food. daria hea Terel eee 141.1 143.2 128.1 -1.5 | 410.1 
Housinge.s. <2. 200 -* 105.7 105.7 105.7 0 0 Housing Mater akor sah enenere 109.7 109.7 109.3 0 +0.4 
Glothing. #2ua....7.6 125.0] 124.4| 124.6] +0.5| +0.3] Clothing............ 127.2 | 127.2) 126.6 Oo eeaots 
Fuel and light........ 100.5 | 100.5| 97.9 0. | 42.7 | Fuel and light....... 103.0 | 102.8| 101.2|| +0.7] 41.8 
Housefurnishings.... . TL7ESaT LUT LTS 0 0 | Housefurnishings....| 121.8] 118.4] 118.2 +2.9 +3.0 
Sundries,..4.-..234-8.2 WOSTE/PALLOFSe 1091 0.2 folie ESUNGLICS.sity. wn ota e.s 114.6 | 114.5 | 109.6 Onl! +4.6 
Weighted Total..... 123.9| 124.1] 118.6] -0.2| +4.5| Weighted Total....| 122.6 | 123.1] 116.9|} 0.4] +4.9 
Boston Dallas 
00d :,< voraettate ns teatew 138.8 139.1 127.2 -0.2 +9.1 Food. anne ce Slike tee 147.4 147.2 132-3 +0.1 | +11.4 
Housin ..| 108.5} 108.4] 108.9 +0.1 =0.4 | Housing. .¢.....406% 105.6 | 105.6 | 104.2 0 eles 
Sistas & An... ibn BAI 8c) 194.8 hr 194.9 0 SONA) (Clothings 62.44.81 1ee.7 | 122.7 | 192.5 Oo. wero 
Fuel and light........ 120.7 120.7 118.1 0 +2.2 | Fuel and light west. og 4 93.3 93.3 93.3 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 122.5 | 122.5 | 122.6 0 -0.1 | Housefurnishings....| 127.9 | 127.9 | 127.9 0 0 
Sundries............- 141687) C 11127) 110s) ~+40.1 1 P16 | Sandries. 2... 0055 111.8] 111.8] 108.9 0 42.7 
Weighted Total..... 1SSROR | RL22eeOs 1125 0 +4.0 Weighted Total....| 121.9 | 121.8] 116.4 +0.1 +4.7 
i Dayton 

Bridgeport y 
(Roads. k etidtes asateks 138.7 One +4.8 Food. aiticue sie kn sterstee 144.3 ae se ee ais 
EVOUSIN OY ome ean ate te 106.5 0 =074 | Housing............ 105.9 , : +0. ; 

i 0.4 Aa eC lothinag arose vse ost 122.2 19272 121.4 0 +0.7 
Glothing..S. mec25.<..5 125.4 +0. aie g. ved 
Fuel and light 115.6 0 43.1 | Fuel and light....... LOSS ae LOS aa eeLO2eS 0 1) 
toe iines t,t 126.4 0 0 | Housefurnishings....| 127.9 | 127.9| 197.5 o | +03 
Srddmied st ea. a4. 2. 212800 +6.7| 46.8 | Sundries............ 109.3} 109.5] 106.3|| -0.2] 42.8 

Weighted Total..... 124.6 +1.5 +3 .6 Weighted Total....| 121.7 | 122.6 115.9 0.7 +5.0 


rRevised 


1Data for earlier months available upon request 
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COST OF LIVING IN 65 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 
Source: THe CONFERENCE BoarpD Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989 =100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 ao Changes ae 
Crt July 1948 | Aug. 1942 July 1948 | Aug. 1942 
Aug. 1943 | July 1943 | Aug. 1942 to to Aug. 1943 | July 1943 | Aug. 1942 to to 
Aug. 1943 | Aug. 1948 Aug. 1943 | Aug. 1943 
iensad. Me) Heo Real eect —— 
Denver Front Royal, Va. 
Rodded iol es 139.8 | 146.2] 181.0] -4.4| 46.7 | Food............... +0.2 | +11.0 
Housing sa-occner 4 105.6 | 105.6] 105.6 0 0: MsHousing “senor 0 +2.6 
Glothings. csr, cies 121.9 | 121.8] 121.2 +0.1 4.0563] (Glothing.s2.....72-22% +2.4 +5.9 
Fuel and light........ 99.0 98.3 96.5 +0.7 42.6 | Fuel and light....... 0 0 
Housefurnishings. ... . 124.3 | 123.0] 122.5 11 41.5 | Housefurnishings. ... A Sey 
Sundries. gapars« seek ¢ LIQES cs LIS AB. g LO a7 0 2407) | (Sundries: a2. .: 4-53 +0.4 +2.9 
Weighted Total..... 120.4 | 122.4] 115.9|} -1.6] +8.9 +6.0 
Des Moines 
Road: ss: Sh 5et se oe 144.0 143.4 131.6 +0.4 OPA PEM OOGi ay 2. Giivia a aeie oe 
Housing). ¢.4-c0-0ats 105.8 | 105.3)} 105.8 0 @ (| Housing. ee ..50 oe E 
Clothings 5. ccc oe 128.0 126.8 126.5 +0.9 a9) Clothing sae +3. 
Fuel and light........ 107.9 | 107.97} 108.5 0 —0.6 | Fuel and light....... +2. 
Housefurnishings. .... 123.8 |) 1298.8 | 123.5 0 +0.2 | Housefurnishings. .. . +0. 
Snndties #9. 9-5. a Bese aha eat 109.6 +0.2 1G) | (oinidriess: 4 es eee +2. 
Weighted Total..... 121.3} 120.97) ; 117.0 +0.3 +3.7 Weighted Total.... 
Detroit! Houston 
Reade eae cnt aes 151275) Lolarw 184.77) 40) 2" | 461996) | hood... A, ~ eee 
Housing ets sinicayehentess 107 Ope LOT ONES 10T.0:|), — (0) ieee ® 1) Housing? aise. we 
Glothinigs 4.6.7, QF 27 ALS Qe 1S4. 4m) ES Onle Ee | (Clothing. %.... 2.8) 
Fuel and light........ 108.1 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings.... . 122 Housefurnishings. .. . 
Sundries yas a5 5s, oes 118.2 Sundries#ia-+. 7.84 
Weighted Total..... 126.9 Weighted Total.... 
Duluth Huntington, W.Va. 
Foods codes es.<% 145.0 Wood, 2 tee aan 148.8 
Housing............. 100.3 Housing? eek ee 111.7 
Clothimg.....-....... 127.0 Clothing 7 oan .sseer 119.1 
Fuel and light........ 105.3 Fuel and light....... 100.0 
Housefurnishings. .... 137.7 Housefurnishings....| 126.0 
Saudries..... de. ..7 e-toc 110.8 Sundmesiatoy ss act .* LAGE 
Weighted Total..... Leo ae, Weighted Total....| 124.4 
Erie, Pa. Indianapolis 
BGG rn Se Seek 159.3 Food 144.4 
Bae wretin ate winle's' 4[ LOD 23 jee LOS eg 140.90) 14-0.6 | ESSE | aN OOd:.. 2 Sete. a, eee ; +1.4 8. 
Housing.........++:. 109.9 Housing, 4). so. 908 107.9 0 . Fy 
Clothing’. sep s2.i. a.- 134.3 Mothings <.-4.24 121.0 +0.3 4+1.1 
Fuel and light........ 109.7 Fuel and light....... 108.2 0 +5.3 
Housefurnishings Be oe 129.8 Housefurnishings....| 124.7 0 +0.2 
Sundries............. 118.6 Sundries............ 112.3 0 }erdeiad 
Weighted Total..... 131.4 Weighted Total....| 122.6 +0.6 +3.9 
Fall River Kansas City, Mo. 
Hooae nae Fidei. a2 140.6 | 141.2] 181.8 -~0.4 +6.7 | Food 186.7 | 184.6 
: ; SE 1h SEO, cs eee an ae ee : : 124.5 1.6 
Housing...........-. 104.3] 104.3] 104.8 0 0 | Housing............ 105.2| 105.2| 1052] ~ 0 aaa 
Clothing... t...02+ sete 119.7 | 119.97} 118.5 —0.2 teL..0)): Clothing ab couse & 128::2) || 128ele/e 121.6 +0.1 +1.3 
Fuel and light........ 115.5 115.5 |} 110.9 0 +4.1 | Fuel and light....... 108.7 | 108.7] 106.6 0 42.0 
Housefurnishings.....) 114.3] 114.3] 114.3 0 0 | Housefurnishings....| 120.9 | 120.9] 120.9 0 0 
Sondriessy tans vce 116.0 116.0 116.4 0 =O | Sundries habe, 20s 113.7 113.7 110.2 0 +3 .2 
Weighted Tota cas 122.7 122.9 119.2 =}; 2 +2.9 Weighted Total....| 120.0 119.3 114.9 +0.6 +4.4 
: gered Mich.’ +e Lansing 
Le Sas ooh FW ova abo nie 4.7] +16.3 Food. Pe Be a oe 167.3 170.2 144.2 -1.7 | +16.0 
lousing.....-..++.-. 09.9 0 0 | Housing............ 98.0} 98.0] 98.0 0 0 
= ee . oe oe ae 1 +0.6 =().3) | (Clothing mene ene 124.6 124.4 123.1 +0.2 +1.2 
Fuel and light........] 114.0 0 | +4.1] Fuel and light....... 102.1} 102.1] 98.7 O% | ers 
A sae urnishings..... 125.4 +1.5 +1.8 ] Housefurnishings....| 133.6 133.0 129.4 +0.5 43.2 
Sundress acne eae 121.8 +0.2 +4.5 | Sundries............ 118.1 118.2 114.6 =), 1 43.1 
Weighted Total..... 133.0 -1.8| +7.3| Weighted Total...) 128.4] 129.2] 120.0] -0.6| +7.0 


1Revised data, not comparable with indexes previously published. _Data for earlier months available upon request. 


2Data for earlier months available upon request. 
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COST OF LIVING IN 65 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 
Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbe 
mo Jan., 1989 =100 Changes , Jan. 1939 = 100 Ferenags 
July 1948 | Aug. 1942 IXY, 
Aug. 1943 | July 1943 | Aug. 1942 m to ‘ to Aug. 1943 | July 1943 | Aug. 1942 fag ne ie oe 
- ug. 1943 | Aug. 1948 Aug. 1943 | Aug. 1943 
s Angeles Milwaukee 
EGod ah Cees, <. §.2. 148.7 | 147.1] 185.9 E 
Housing. 22.11) 104.6 | 104.6] 1046 | “>| ~ 0" | Housing. <2..227221"] to's | 08:8 oe 
lothing. Sonate isibios te ats 118.1 118.4 119.0 —0.3 =0.8 | Clothing... ..5...... 128.6 127.8 +0.6 +2.0 
re ae ight...<. a2. 96.2 96.2 96.2 0 OQ | Fuel and light....... 107.6 | 107.6 0 +3.4 
oe ts hn anal Br ae 123.9} 128.9 | 128.8 0 +0.1 | Housefurnishings....| 125.5 | 125.5 0 +0.3 
SEMIS cov a.vohei Oe 110.1 110.1 104.3 0 +5.6 | Sundries............] 112.6 112.6 0 +2.6 
Weighted Total..... 121.6 Iza 116.2 +0.4 +4.6 Weighted Total....| 121.0 122.1 0.9 +4.2 
Louisville | Minneapoli 
polis 
Food. RRs MAS OS ale e's 146.4 147.4 181.5 HOT | «TEES. I Rood etme... acc 148.4 150.2 | -1.2 | +14.9 
Housing. 1.6.2... 103.9 | 108.9} 104.9 0 Sie Op Llousing +: wee a ae 103.7 | 103.7 0 0 
Clothing....5......-. 119.6 | 119.2] 119.1 +0.3 +0. 4 || Clothing..........:. MEO) TAO 0 +1.9 
Fuel and | ae 110.6 | 110.5] 108.0 0 +2.3 | Fuel and light....... 103.3 | 102.6 +0.7 +3.4 
Housefurnishings. ... . M27. P12. 7 | 199.6 0 +0.1 | Housefurnishings....| 122.2 | 122.2 0 0 
SUNGwEeS osia . ss 107.9 107.8 107.1 +0.1 a0 7 Wpoundties! «8a. sae) ses 11e 7 0 +1.3 
Weighted Total..... 122.9 123.2 117.4 0.2 +4.7 Weighted Total....) 123.3 123.8 -0.4 +6.1 
Lynn Muskegon 
Food. Pe gee es wis elec 141.5 142.4 127.6 =O. 6 4100). || Hoodieeeik ae 2. 162.4 162.6 
Housings 4.98. .e ln os 104.5 104.5 104.5 0 0 Housings 2 ee 115.2 115.2 
Clothing. oe een see ee 123.5 123.5 123.3 0 EQN it @lothings hoe eee 123.1 129d 
Fuel and light rt We 116.0 116.0 114.0 0 +1.8 | Fuel and light....... 113.3 112.5 
Housefurnishings. . .. . 125.6 (7 125.6 | 195.6 0 0 | Housefurnishings....} 120.0] 118.8 
Sundries; shoes... BEG ff 11LE.O | 109.8 0 =F i) 1 |) Sundties:; 2. sn....- LA ities 
Weighted Total..... 122.9 193).8 117.5 —0.3 +4.6 Weighted Total....| 128.4 128.3 
Macon Newark 
Food estes <<.52- 157.6 Roodieaeprnr 5 eter: 147.4] 151. +18.2 
OT eee 115.9 Housing 2.0% 00.0.6 1 101.4 | 101. 0 
Glothingsa. es os. 118.8 Glothingy=. +... 120.9 | 120. -0.6 
Fuel and light........ 100.5 Fuel and light....... 104.6 104. +3.3 
Housefurnishings. .. . - 129.3 Housefurnishings....| 131.3] 129. +1.9 
SUNaLeSasies. . <a - 115.4 lind hess tertan sae ee 106.2 | 106. +1.0 
Weighted Total..... 128.7 Weighted Total....| 121.1] 122. +7.2 
Manchester, N. H. New Haven 
W Thies iy spay oe ee 143.5 145.7 130.2 1 5h LOS: BP BOOd pk tae: soaker 135.3 137. +5.0 
Fousing 80): 102.9 | 102.9} 103.0 0 =0.1 1) Housings. 5 crm 4: 105.3 | 105. 0 
Clothing. .tote ts vw 2: 119.2 119.2 119.2 0 0 @lothing;-ren saan: 120.0 119. O71 
Fuel and light........ 109.5 109.5 105.5 0 +3.8 | Fuel and light....... 109.7 109. +1.8 
& some 
Housefurnishings..... 125.2 | 125.2 | 123.8 0 +1,1 | Housefurnishings....| 124.4] 124. -0.4 
gs : 
MSIL LG) te pat De ge 107.1 107.1 107.0 0 Qe Lap OUNOTICS a cit sy< aot: 107.0 107. +0.5 
Weighted Total..... 122.9 tose wet VO -0.6 44.5 Weighted Total....| 117.8] 118.3 +2.1 
Meadville, Pa. New Orleans 
BOGds ete es oe seer at 0 152.7 185.38 -2.4 |) +10.1 Food. Tate pee standies,' 150.3 150.8 +6.2 
IOUS pee vs dies oe 21058 1) 110.8 0 OR} ouside 110.6 | 110.6 -0.2 
Glothingit 0 escent <s Jt 116.7 116.3 0 O84) Clothingy.. .. t.eue ut 121°7 121.1 +2.3 
Fuel and light........ 2} 110.2] 106.2 0 +3.8 | Fuel and light....... 103.2 | 103.2 0 
Housefurnishings.... . eS LT 12% 0 +8.1 | Housefurnishings....| 128.3 128.3 +0.2 
Sundriesia. 0c. wees Bone 220 o | Lis +0.1 758° || Sundries. 7. Jin. te. 105.9 | 105.9 +1.5 
Weighted Total..... Ge 27,2 LOE -0.9 +5.8 Weighted Total....| 125.9] 126.1 +3.4 
Memphis New York 
INGOdre tte cores anaes 165.3 162.9 141.8 EL ebm #-ETO 268 [PE GOOG. wa eeanctres clot a. 145.1 147.0 129.8 -1.3 | 411.8 
MOGs In geen sacra: 109.4 | 109.4] 109.4 0 Ee ELOUSIN Rattle se hee ere 100.8 | 100.8 | 100.7 0 +0.1 
Cloubing eee ace. ete 3 128.4 128.4 128.0 0 +0.3 Clothing. .. ip) wistisien SB ay 115.6 114.2 113.0 +1.2 +2.3 
Fuel and light........ 102.0} 102.0; 100.1 0 +1.9 | Fuel and light....... 110.8 | 110.8] 106.7 0 +3.8 
Housefurnishings. ... . 128.6 | 128.6 | 127.5 0 +0.9 | Housefurnishings....| 128.7 | 128.6 | 127.0 +0.1 +1.3 
Sind resate ens aah o 105.8 105.8 105.2 0 =-OV6") sundries;........5.% 107.3 107.3 105.3 0 +1.9 
Weighted Total..... 1277.0)" 12673") Lion +0.6 +6.1 Weighted Total....| 121.2 | 121.7] 114.7 0.4 +5.7 
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COST OF LIVING IN 65 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


=100 
Source: THe CONFERENCE BoarpD Index Numbers, January, 1939=10 


P 
Index Numbers Percentage ee Teen Sa 
[ean eee > July"1943 | Aug. 1942 
Cirr July 1943 | Aug. 1942 ie i 
. 1942 to to Aug. 1943 | July 1943 | Aug. 1942 : 
Aug. 1943 | July 1943 | Aug. 194! Ang, 1948 | Aug. 1048 Aug. 1943 Aug. 1943 
Oakland ere Richmond 
] (foros Rane ae orn oe 153.8 154.0 135.6 -0.1 | +13.4 cht e eee eens 
Wousingiy tenis ose 131.5 | 181.5 | 181.5 0 ae see eeecees 
Clothing: arn geen nes 126.4 125.3 122.6 +0.9 +3. beeen ee : . 
Fuel and light........ 78.0 78.0 84.9 0 -8.1 | Fuel and light....... 105. tn 
Housefurnishings..... 120.8 | 119.3} 118.9 +0.8 +1.2 | Housefurnishings....} 120. i 
Suindines, Arias osc ae oh 103.0 | 103.0] 101.1 0 +1.9 | Sundries............ 107. 07. 
Weighted Total..... 126.7 126.6 119.9 +0.1 +5.7 
Omaha 
BOO hax ratrte ea ccrs roe 146.1 147.6 134.7 -1.0 +8.5 peter e eee e es 
Housings ctdnesc.c0- 100.6 | 100.6] 100.6 0 0 NZ... --- eee 
Clothing faa. 121.6 120.7 120.6 +0.7 +0.8 vote e ee eeeee 
Fuel and light........ 105.4 | 105.5 | 103.8 -0.1 +2.0 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... 136.6 | 136.6 | 129.4 0 +5.6 | Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundries# oo... os 111.9 111.9 110.9 0 = Oe O: Ip SOLGLICS: 6 aden ae 
Weighted Total..... 121.7 122.0 117.2 =O).@ +3.8 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
1 tos Eh eee Seon 146.1 147.2r| 133.9 =0.7.) -bO set Boas, 5k stastacceree 
Housing itercec.<c0 oe: 104.2 | 104.2] 104.2 0 |e) 2 0t | Housings 55... 12 
(Clothing ep sec oan a. 124.1 123.7 123.6 +0.3 wee ec ee eeees 
Fuel and light........ 94.6 94.6 94.6 0 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 125.0 | 125.0] 124.6 0 Housefurnishings. .. . 
SUNdIIeS Fag aes. yk. 109.4 | 109.5} 108.2 0.1 Sundriess. a4- > © scm ae 
Weighted Total..... 123.5 | 128.9r| 118.6 -0.3 
Philadelphia 
ood eare ss ee 142.3 143.3 134.1 =0.%.) +6210 | HOGG . 2k aye an wate oe 
Housig.2. <2... =< (e029) |p 02.9 | 102.9 0. | cet OW fy housing sya oe ae os 
Clothing... aac. ae 123.8 123.2 122.0 +0.5 S echiatginun Sate @ 
Fuel and light........ 106.5 | 106.5 | 103.2 0 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 12 eet. e199 0 Housefurnishings. .. . -1.1 
Sundries. ns whence: 110.9} 110.9] 109.8 0 Sundries3 . cc ook a 
ee | —————————— 
Weighted Total..... 1226 | 122,8 | 18.7 —0.2 
Pittsburgh 
| ferove Bee, a oe ee ae 142.0 146.0 133.4 =—O.7 | OA t OBOOGi. ne as kaw 5 ie ae 5 2 ; 
EL ONSIG eens. oe se 105.7 105.7 105.7 0 MG. eee eee eee 4.1 a! 0 
Clothing): 45.1. 125.3 124.5 124.6 +0.6 Clothing. 5 ofa eae 122.9 122.2 4+2.9 
Fuel and light........ 110.3 | 110.3] 108.8 0 Fuel and light....... 80.8 80.8 —4.6 
Housefurnishings. .... 118.0 117.2 117.1 +0.7 Housefurnishings . k aeollhes US: 134.7 +7.2 
Sundniesies 5. aah oe 111.4 | 111.8 | 109.8 +0.1 MUnONIES emcee ce ee EUS lb LS. 7 +83 .9 
Weighted Total..... 122.1 | 128.3] 118.6 -1.0 9 2 
Portland, Ore. 
Food. aa Pengeate. accent we 142.6 144.4 136.3 =o fe A (Oi I) OO. ceiecr as «te ae 
LOSI ne ag ore, aie 110.0} 110.0} 110.0 Q. iio Ot } Housing oo cten ccs ee 
Clothing aay ane: 129.6 128.1 126.8 =f) S| cst CORNING... .e. a eet ay 
Fuel and light........ 124.9 | 124.9] 116.4 0 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings.....} 119.9 | 119.0] 119.0 +0.8 Housefurnishings. .. . 
SUNUTIES es ecres ae ae 112.0} 112.0} 108.8 0 Sundries............ 
Weighted Total..... 123.9 | 124.3 120.1 -0.8 
Providence 
Lytsror [eee nee ee 138.9 141.5 129.1 <1 .8 KZ (6) 1 ROOd cc geteci ule at 
EL OUSING oh pray grate te ke 103.3; 108.8 | 108.8 0) [ei Oeer lS ELOUSID ga amicus cetera 
Clothing) eee ae 118.6 118.7 117.8 “Of a tilchhy f) ROUBINI S oun cca cee eee , 
Fuel and light........ 113.6 | 118.6) 1115 0 Fuel and light....... 110.7 
Housefurnishings. ... . 125.5 | 125.38 | 125.3 +0.2 Housefurnishings....| 118.1 
OUMGCUOS Sgr a en eee 116.4 | 116.3} 109.7 +0.1 SUNCTIOS oct center 108.2 
| en ee el eee 
Weighted Total. .... 121.4 122.2 116.0 0.7 Weighted Total....| 123.3 


1Data for earlier months available upon request. 
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COST OF LIVING IN 65 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Index Numbers P ta; Index N 
e Jan., 1939 =100 Changes. San 19092100 divert 
ITY Citr 
bb Pe 1948 | Aug. 1942 July 1943 | Aug. 194 
Aug. 1943 | July 1943 | Aug. 1942 to Aug. 1948 | July 1948 | Aug. 1942 : "3 io 3 
ae 1943 | Aug. 1943 Aug. 1943 | Aug. 1943 
St. Paul . Syracuse 
Food. Bago ets) Mette eels eels 142.8 144.7 127.6 BLS -1 10: | ood, coer at 149.0 149.9 -0.6 +8.6 
CC a ee 100.9 | 100.9} 100.9 0 Ome (MELOUSin gee eer 116.2 | 116.2 0 +1.3 
Clothing» ies. oc. <a. 119.7 119.5 119.9 +0.2 =(), 0 Clothing a. dumm ons 127.8 12 +0.5 +1.6 
Fuel and light:....... 104.1 | 104.0 | 101.2 +0.1 +2.9 | Fuel and light....... 109.0 | 109.0 0 +1.1 
Housefurnishings..... 125.7 | 195.7 | 125.8 0 +0.3 | Housefurnishings. . 130.8 | 128.9 lity || Srtelet2 
PNICIICS 55h arc a 8. 112.5 112.5 110.5 0 28 [52g [Siioteh ats oe She 112.6 112.6 0 +3.4 
Weighted Total..... 120.5 121.1 114.9 -0.5 +4.9 Weighted Total....| 125.9 126.1 0.2 +4.3 
San Francisco Toledo 
Food. Bae tact cigars. ocnertiss 159.0 160.5 Se Oa | OOC yee errr 142.8 144.3 =i th) +7.4 
15 1) 98.3 98.3 Ol elousin ge cape eeres 109.4 | 109.4 0 +0.8 
SIOUDIN GS on Surg: cnn ons 124.0 123.2 2) [2 Clothing ester 123.1 122.9 +0.2 +0.7 
Fuel and light........ 79.2 79.2 —6.7 | Fuel and light....... 105.2 | 106.4 Sheil +0.3 
Housefurnishings reed 119.6 119.6 +0.3 | Housefurnishings....| 122.0 | 122.2 One +1.7 
MSNMGPIOS ce ogere wc cn . 105.0 105.0 978) 1 MUNUrICSs =r eee 111.0 TTT 20 0 +1.4 
LAA 0 123.4 LEAN ef USA Ono +3.0 
Be cmmemel. bnteaes 5 Rik vals leere roan am LoOR?, 155.3 135.9 -3.3 | +10.5 
NMS ONG otal 4 ieee ace el OS sh 102.7 102.7 0 0 
eee e reese eee 2: | Glothingh. fans ocniae 125.0 125.0 123.9 0 +0.9 
Fuel and light........ +4.3 | Fuel and light....... 1051" |" 105.1 |) 101.4 0 +3.6 
Housefurnishings..... +0.4 | Housefurnishings....) 123.9 | 123.9] 123.6 0 +0.2 
Sundries. oak. ut +2.4 | Sundries............ 103.9 | 108.8 | 103.2 +0.1 +0.7 
Weighted Total..... ~ 43.6 | Weighted Total....| 123.5 | 125.3) 117.7] -1.4| +4.9 
Wilmington, Del. 7 
ine eee 46.9 | Food...............| 143.4] 146.7| 135.4]] -@.2] +5.9 
endee aietchets &, faites -0.2 | Housing............] 104.0 104.0 104.0 0 0 
br Pee -0.2 | Clothing............| 124.9 124.8 124.1 +0.1 +0.6 
Se Se ‘ : +1.2 | Fuel and light.......; 103.8 | 103.8 | 101.5 0 +1.8 
Housefurnishings..... é : ; 0 | Housefurnishfhgs....| 116.5 | 115.4] 115.4 +1.0 +1.0 
pundries st. fac. oc. +2.1 | Sundries.:.......... 110.0] 110.0] 108.2 0 +1.7 
Weighted Total..... +3.2 Weighted Total....| 122.5 | 123.5 | 119.0 -0.8 +2.9 


151.7 | 155.0 136.1 —2.1) -+11.5 
105.3 105.3 105.3 0 0 


Clothing tp cts ae a: 128.9 126.6 125.0 +1.8 +3.1 
Fuel and light....... 104.6 | 104.67) 105.2 0 -0.6 
Housefurnishings....| 133.0} 131.8] 131.8 +0.9 +0.9 
Sundries.¢ «26 4- o=0. 107.4 | 107.4] 106.9 0 +0.5 


Weighted Total....| 124.3 | 125.07; 118.8 —0.6 +4.6 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES, COST OF LIVING IN 4 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 


July 1948 | Aug. 1942 July 1948 | Aug. 1942 rand a ce tose July 1943 | Aug. 1942 
to to to to City City to to 
Aug. 1943 | Aug. 1943 Aug. 1943 | Aug. 1943 ror “1948 rete “1948 Aug. 1943 | Aug. 1943 
Evansville, Ind. Joliet, Tl.’ Lewistown, Pa. Trenton, N. J. 

OO eer nciec OST tl424, |) Hoods ae -..1<4- -1.0/ +10.6 Food. RE i Se —0.6 HTT Sil SHOOG gn. ie ores —0 1 +8.1 

Housing....... 0 -0.7 | Housing....... 0 +0.1 | Housing....... 0 0 | Housing....... 0 0 
Clothing....... 0 -0.3 | Clothing...... -0.6 -1.2 | Clothing. ..... 0 +1.5 | Clothing......| +0.8 -0.1 
Fuel and light. . 0 +2.6 | Fuel and light. 0 +1.8 | Fuel and light. 0 +2.7 Fuel and light. 0 +2.3 
H’sefurnishings.| +2.4 +3.2 | H’sefurnishings 0 +0.9 | H’sefurnishings} +0.1 +0.4 | H sefurnishings 0 +1.2 
Sundries....... 0 +0.7 | Sundries...... 0 +3.9 | Sundries...... 0 +2eo|tSundries samc. 0 +1.3 
W’ghted Total] -—0.4 +4.7 | W’ghted Total -0.3 +5.5 | W’ghted Total| +0.1 +3.8 


W’ghted Total] +0.3| +5.5 


1Data for Green Bay not yet available on the wartime budget basis. They will be published in subsequent months. 
2TIncludes Lockport and Rockdale. Data for earlier months available upon request. rRevised 


Anderson, Ind?. ....... 
Atlantasaqeee. 6. eames 
Baltimores.? 3..... 3 600.0 
Birmingham........... 
Boston.) octees eon. 


Buftalos- ear. icyaereet 
Chattanooga.......... 
Qhicdgo. 0. nese 
@memnati ais. cnests 


@levéland: 94.5 sce = 


Brign.Pass susie se 


Front Royal, Va....... 
Grand Rapids......... 
HIOUSEON) A geasie coos 
Huntington, W. Va.... 
Indianapolis........... 
Kansas City, Mo...... 
Lansing: yon. o-oo 
Los Angeles........... 
Lowisyille? 2. < 25. ane 


Minneapolis........... 
Muskegon, Mich....... 
INewarlc, $20. Misa. shoe 


Parkersburg, W. Va.... 
Philadelphia ®: .--2a.-... 
ISISDULRO Nc sivee nines 4 
Portland, Ore......... 
Providence............ 


Roanoke, Va.......... 
Rochester, ....+6.0004» 
Rockford, Tl... 2.4. 
Sacramento........... 


Pe LOU IB tte re aaturteraiess 


Spokane? vy css.s.evmaoe 
SYLACUEE Liivrawe wienasers 
TOlGdo,, 2 x xyes cipaewain 
Weasel, Wiser... 
Wilmington, Del....... 
Youngstown........... 


COST OF LIVING IN 65 CITIES—PREWAR BUDGETS 


Source: Tur CONFERENCE Boarp 


Weighted Total 

Aug. July 

1943 1943 

102.5 | 102.8 

126.7 | 127.37 
131.5 | 131.2 

122.9 | 122.1 

125.7 | 126.4 
124.6 | 124.8 
121.8 | 122.0 
124.5 | 122.8 
123.0 | 124.2 
124.2 | 124.0 
118.2 | 118.4 
122.2 | 122.8 
123.1 | 123.4 
122.8 | 122.2 
123.0 | 123.0 
1ST eee. 8 
122.2 | 121.8r 
127.0 | 126.7r 
123.4 | 123.6 
181.8 | 181.8 
122.8 | 122.9 
133.6 | 135.8 
126.5 | 125.6 
126.8 | 127.7 
120.0 | 120.0 
124.8 | 124.9 
123.9 | 123.0 
120.8 | 120.0 
128.8 | 129.8 
191.5 | 121.1 
123.1 | 123.4 
122.8 | 123.1 
129.6 | 129.6 
121.4 | 122.3 
125.9 | 127.0 
127.0 | 126.3 
121.5 | 122.6 
123.9 | 124.4 
129.0 | 128.9 
120.6 | 122.0 
118.1 | 118.6 
123.1 | 123.4 
120.5 | 121.1 

126.7 | 126.7 
122.4 | 122.7 
124.2 | 124.5r 
122.4 | 122.7 
122.2 | 123.3 
124.3 | 124.5 
121.5 | 192.8 
120.4 | 120.2 
124.6 | 125.3 
125.6 | 126.4 
129.8 | 180.1 

122.8 | 123.1 

133.2 | 134.38 

123.7 | 124.0 
120.9 | 121.4 
122.8: || 128;2 
124.9 | 125.2 

122.6 | 123.4 

125.6 | 126.9 
122.8 | 123.4 

128.1 | 125.0 
122.9 | 128.9 

125.3 | 125.9r 


Food Housing 

Aug. July Aug. July 

1943 1943 1943 1943 

111.1 | 112.27} 90.8] 90.8 
151.2 | 152.9 | 113.7 | 118.7 
156.3 | 155.9 | 111.7 | 111.7 
149.6 | 148.3 | 99.2] 99.2 
145.7 | 147.9 | 108.2 | 103.2 
153.4 | 154.5 | 105.7 | 105.7 
137.4 | 138.1 | 103.5 | 103.4 
137.3 | 187.7 | 106.5 | 106.5 
144.1 | 148.0 | 114.7 | 114.7 
159.9 | 159.3 | 103.0 | 103.1 
138.3 | 138.7 | 105.8 | 105.8 
143.0 | 145.0 | 100.9 | 100.9 
140.6 | 142.9 | 109.7 | 109.7 
146.2 | 146.4 | 105.6 | 105.6 
146.4 | 146.9 | 105.9 | 105.1 
139.1 | 145.6 | 105.6 | 105.6 
143.5 | 142.9 | 105.3 | 105.3 
150.4 | 150.6r| 107.0 | 107.0 
144.8 | 146.2 | 100.3 | 100.1 
159.7 | 159.8 | 109.9 | 109.9 
139.7 | 140.3 | 104.3 | 104.3 
163.4 | 171.8 | 109.9 | 109.9 
162.4 | 161.8 | 103.6 | 103.6 
150.1 | 153.9 | 106.5 | 106.5 
141.7 | 141.7 | 105.7 | 105.7 
1480) 14991 |) 11027 | 110.7 
145.3 | 142.6 | 107.9 | 107.9 
136.5 | 134.1 | 105.2 | 105.2 
167.0 | 171.0 | 98.0] 98.0 
148.4 | 147.0 | 104.6 | 104.6 
145.8 | 146.8 | 103.9 | 103.9 
140.4 | 141.4 | 104.5 | 104.5 
154.9 | 155.3 | 115.9 | 115.9 
141.7 | 144.6 | 102.9 | 102.9 
148.0 | 151.8 | 110.8 | 110.8 
163.0 | 160.8 | 109.4 | 109.4 
139.2 | 143.3 | 103.3 | 103.3 
148.2 | 150.1 | 103.7 | 103.7 
162.0 | 162.6 | 115.2 | 115.2 
144.3 | 148.4 | 101.4 | 101.4 
134.7 | 1836.4 | 105.3 | 105.3 
145.1 | 146.0 | 110.6 | 110.6 
143.4 | 145.6 | 100.8 | 100.8 
152.7 | 153.2 | 191.5 | 181.5 
145.8 | 147.2 | 100.6 | 100.6 
146.1 | 147.27] 104.2 | 104.2 
140.9 | 142.0 | 102.9 | 102.9 
140.5 | 144.4 | 105.7 | 105.7 
141.6 | 143.2 | 110.0 | 110.0 
138.1 | 140.6 | 103.3 | 103.8 
151.5 | 151.2 | 103.1 | 102.7 
150.0 | 152.7 | 119.2 | 119.2 
146.3 | 149.2 | 103.9 | 103.9 
144.2 | 145.5 | 188.0 | 188.0 
147.3 | 149.1 | 104.1 | 104.1 
165.1 | 168.9 | 117.9 | 117.9 
147.3 | 149.2 | 106.0 | 106.0 
141.8 | 148.8 | 100.9 | 100.9 
157.8 | 159.5 | 98.8 | 98.3 
149.5 | 151.2 | 114.8 | 114.8 
188.6 | 141.2 | 102.0 | 102.0 
145.4 | 150.4 | 116.2 | 116.2 
142.9 | 144.8 | 109.4 | 109.4 
149.2 | 155.1 | 102.7 | 102.7 
142.5 | 145.7 | 104.0 | 104.0 
153.4 | 156.6 | 105.3 | 105.3 


Evansville, Ind........ 
Green Bay, Wisc...... 
Joliete TSF yee. eee 
Lewistown, Pa. ....... 


+0.4 
-0.9 
0.4 
-0.3 


ELFentONwINy danas acti 


11923 =100; Revised data for June are: weighted total, 104.0 and food, 115.9. 


+0), 1 


July 1943/Aug. 1942 
to to 
Aug. 1943|Aug. 1943 


+6.0 
+4.6 
+5.0 
+5.3 


July 1943 
to 
Aug. 1948 


+0.4 
4 
-0.9 
-0.8 


+3. 4 


-0.1 


Aug. 1942|July 1948| Aug. 1942 
to to to 
Aug. 1943) Aug. 1948) Aug, 1943 
+14.3 0 OT 
+10.4 = Ore =5e 
+10.6 0 +0.1 
+10.7 0 0 
+6.3 0 0 


?Revised and rebased. Data for earlier months available upon request. 


‘Revised; data for earlier months available u 
‘Includes Lockport and Rockdale. 
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Index Numbers, 


RCENTAGE CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 


January, 1939=100 


Clothing Fuel-Light House Furnishings Sundries 
= Ju Aug. July 
has Falreee ie asteate tees io 1948 | 1943 
89.3 | 88.9r| 93.2] 93.1 a a 107.7 | 107.6 
ues 121.2 | 108.7 | 111.37] 118.4 | 118.4 | 118.1 117.9 
130.4 | 190.4 | 118.2 | 113.2 | 142.1 | 142.1 120.4 | 120.0 
199.5 |e199.5 || 110,55], 110 ome ele ee 113.9 | 112.8 
120.1 | 120.1 | 104.9 | 104.9 | 130.8 | 130.8 121.3 | 121.2 
195.0 | 124.4 | 101.1 | 101.1 | 117.8 | 117.8 113.4 | 118.3 
124.8 | 124.8 | 120.9 | 120.9 | 122.5 | 122.5 112 S 1LIge0 
125.4 | 124.9 | 115.9 | 115.9 | 126.4 | 126.4 124.1 | 117.2 
118.2 | 118.2 | 105.9 | 105.9 | 126.1 | 126.1 110.4 | 110.2 
118.5 | 118.5 90.7 90.7 | 121.5 | 121.5 | 110.2 | 109.9 
193.7 | 124.7 | 100.5 | 100.3 | 124.8 | 124.7 | 105.0 104.9 
129.4 | 129.3 | 108.5 | 103.5 | 124.1 | 124.1 | 111.4 111.1 
127.2 | 127.2 | 103.0 | 102.3 | 121.8 | 118.4 | 116.7 116.4 
heh Bile AIS Siar < 93.3 93.3 | 127.9 | 127.9 | 115.7 | 115.3 
122.2 | 122.2 | 103.7 | 103.7 | 127.8 | 127.8 | 112.4 112.3 
121.9 | 121.8 99.0 98.3 | 123.7 | 122.8 | 115.8 | 115.6 
128.0 | 126.8 | 107.9 | 107.9,| 123.8 | 123.8 114.7 | 114.2 
127.7 | 125.27] 108.1 | 107.8,| 122.1 | 122.17 1902) 20s 
197.0 | 125.7 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 135.4 | 185.4 | 114.4 | 113.9 
134.3 | 134.2 | 109.7 | 109.7 | 129.8 | 129.8 | 121.2 | 121.0 
119.7 | 119.97] 115.3 | 115.3 | 114.3 | 114.3 | 117.9 | 117.7 
129.1 | 128.3 | 114.0 | 114.0 | 124.6 | 123.5 | 124.3 | 123.9 
132.3 | 129.1 | 103.9 | 103.9 | 136.0 | 182.3 | 114.1 | 113.6 
124.1 | 123.3} 108.8 | 108.8 | 183.8 | 183.5 | 120.5 | 119.9 
124.6 | 124.6 90.2 90.2 | 114.7 | 114.7 | 118.4 | 113.4 
119.1 | 118.8 | 1¢0.0 | 100.0 | 126.0 | 125.6 | 114.0 | 113.7 
121.0 | 120.6 | 108.2 | 108.2 | 124.7 | 124.7 | 116.9 | 116.6 
123.2 | 123.1 | 108.7 | 108.7 | 120.9 | 120.9 | 116.4 | 116.0 
124.6 | 124.4 | 102.1 | 102.1 | 182.2 | 181.9 | 121.6 | 121.4 
118.1 | 118.4 96.2 96.2 | 123.9 | 123.9 | 110.4 | 110.1 
119.6 | 119.2 | 110.5 | 110.5 | 127.7 | 127.7 | 110.3 | 110.0 
123.5 | 123.5 | 116.1 | 116.1 | 125.6 | 125.6 | 112.2 | 112.1 
118.8 | 118.3 | 100.5 | 100.5 | 129.3 | 129.2 | 121.2 | 120.9 
119.2 | 119.2 | 109.5 | 109.5 | 124.5 | 124.5 | 106.5 | 106.3 
116.7 | 116.7 | 110.2 | 110.2 | 180.6 | 180.6 | 120.8 | 120.6 
128.4 | 128.4 | 102.0 | 102.0 | 128.4 | 128.4 | 109.6 | 109.4r 
128.6 | 127.8 | 107.5 | 107.5 | 125.5 | 125.5 | 116.0 | 115.7 
127.0 | 127.0 | 108.3 | 102.6 | 122.2 | 122.2 | 116.7 | 116.4 
123.1 | 122.7] 118.3 | 112.5 |} 119.7 | 118.8 | 114.6 | 114.3 
120.9 | 120.9 | 104.6 | 104.6 | 180.5 | 129.4 | 106.0 | 105.9 
120.1 | 119.8 } 109.9 | 109.9 | 124.4 | 124.4] 108.5 | 108.4 
119.4 | 118.9 | 108.2 | 108.9 | 128.3 | 128.3 | 104.1 | 104.0 
115.6 | 114.2 | 110.8 |} 110.8 | 128.5 | 128.5 | 107.2 | 107.1 
126.4 | 125.3 | } 78.0 78.9 | 120.0 | 119.3 | 104.9 | 104.7 
121.6 | 120.7 | 105.4 | 105.4 | 184.8 | 184.8 | 115.9 | 115.6 
124.1 | 128.7 | 194.6 94.6 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 112.4} 112.8 
128;8' | 1298.2 | 106.5 | 106.5 | ISL 1 | 19h ee aISs aie 9 
125.8 | 124.5 | 110.8 | 110.8 | 117.8 | 117.2 | 113.7 | 118.5 
129.6 | 128.1 | 124.9 | 124.9 | 119.8 | 119.0 | 114.0 | 113.8 
118.6 | 118.7 | 118.9 | 11g.9 | 125.6 | 125.8 | 118.0 | 117.9 
118.4 | 118.4 | 105.2 | 105.2 | 120.5 | 120.5 | 104.9 | 104.8 
118.8 | 118.8 | 104.1 | 104.1 | 121.9 | 121.9 | 112.1 | 111.9 
128.1 | 128.1 | 112.2) 11¢.9 | 186.1 | 186.1 | 122-2 | 181-9 
121.0 | 121.0} 111.9 | 131.9 | 181.8 } 181.8.) 116.5 | 116.2 
122.9 | 182.2 80.8 80.8 | 187.1 | 184.7 | 114.6 | 114.4 
121.7 | 121.5 | 109.0 | 108.9 | 125.8 | 125.8 | 119.0 | 118.7 
123.2 | 128.1 | JLE.0°) 110.9 |. L180 | VIS Oe rors 
119.7 | 119.5 | 104.1 | 108.9 | 125.7 | 125.7 | 116.1 | 115.8 
124.0 | 123.2 10,2 79.2 | 119.6 | 119.6 | 105.9 | 105.7 
119.9 | 119.2 | 118.9 | 119.9 | 120.1 | 120.4] 110.1 | 109.9 
121.2 | 121.2 | 182.3 | 199.3 | 182.8 | 182:8 | 112.1) 111.9 
127.8 | 127.2 | 109.0 | 109.0 | 129.7 | 1298.4 | 115.6 | 115.38 
123.1 | 122.9 | 105.2 | 106.4 | 122.0 | 122.2] 114.4} 114.1 
125.0 | 125.0 | 105.1 | 105.1 | 128.9 | 128.9 | 105.4] 105.1 
124.9 | 124.8 | 103.4 | 108.4 | 116.5 | 115.4 | 112.6 | 112.5 
128.9 | 126.6 | 104.6 | 104,67] 182.6 | 181.8 | 109.8 | 109.7 
5 CITIES, PREWAR BUDGETS 
July 1943]Aug. 1942|July 1943|Aug. 1942|July 1948|Aug. 1942|July 1943|Aug. 1942 
to to to to to to to to 
Aug. 1943 Aug. 1943) Aug. 1943/Aug. 1943/Aug. 1943|Aug. 1943]Aug. 1943] Aug. 1948 
0 -0.3 0 +2.6 | +2.38 | +8.1] 40.3 | +3.4 
+0.3 | 40.9 0 +5.1.| +0.2 | +0.2| 40.3) +8.6 
-0.6 —1.2 0 +1.8 0 +0.9 | +0.3] +65.3 
0 +1.5 0 +2.7 |] 40.1 | +0.4] 40.1] 42.7 
+0.8 -0.1 0 +2.3 0 +1.2 | 40.1 | 42.7 
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Kmployment and Unemployment 


AXIMUM utilization of men and women behind 
the men behind the guns has finally emerged 
as the primary problem on the nation’s home front. 
Inductions into military service by mid-1943 had pro- 
ceeded according to plan. The flow of manpower into 
munitions industries, in contrast, has lagged behind 
schedule to date, as has munitions production. The 
problem of supply has grown so great that during the 
next twelve months for each 1,000 men entering mili- 
tary service, 1,300 workers must be found for essential 
war industries if production schedules are to be met. 
Despite this lag, the total number of persons at 
work or in uniform in July held at the June record 
level of 63.6 million. Little relief was afforded by nor- 
mal seasonal reductions during the month, of over 
300,000 in agricultural employment and by further re- 
ductions of about 200,000 in construction and trade. 
Additions to the Armed Forces and to manufacturing 
personnel were sufficient to offset these declines and 
to maintain total employment at peak levels. 

Field reports issued by WMC reveal fifty-five areas 
of acute labor shortage, with three times that number 
in prospect by the end of the year. These current 
and prospective labor shortage areas contain over 
fifty million inhabitants and embrace at least twenty 
of the nation’s largest cities. Nine out of ten major 
metropolitan areas will be faced with general labor 
shortages by next summer. 

The primary source of the new labor recruits 
needed for the current production program remains 
the nation’s womanpower, particularly in the age 
group 20-34 years. As yet there has been no signifi- 
cant increase in the proportion of women 20-29 years 
of age entering the labor market, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, while the entrance of 
women 30-34 years of age has been only very mod- 
erate. Under present schedules, the number of women 
at work in civilian industries must be increased by 
nearly a million by July, 1944, and an additional 
200,000 must be found for the Armed Forces. How 
rapidly readily available womanpower has already 
been absorbed by industry is evident from the 60% 
increase in the number at work in the past three 
years. Only the most vigorous effort can attract the 
remaining available women, normally homemakers, 
into commercial employment. 


JULY TRENDS 


Total employment, including the Armed Forces, was 
about 6.5 million greater in July than in mid-1942. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, 
JuLy, 1941-JuLty, 1943} 


In Thousands 
Distribution of Labor Force oe ne ed 
and Employment 
July May June! July! 
Unemployment.......... 1,219 
Excess of employment ov- 
er economic labor force.| .... | 1,860 | 6,690 | 7,862 | 7,796 
Total employment....... 53,582 | 57,097 | 62,373 | 63,613 | 63,612 
A @riCUlt ne miner wel iien 11,534 | 11,629 | 11,076 | 11,704 | 11,385 
Forestry and fishing. .... 226 222 194 199 197 
Total industry.......... 20,252 | 21,611 | 21,947 | 22,125 | 22,141 
Extraction of minerals. . 784 786 704 701 694 
Manufacturing. ........| 18,477 | 14,689 | 16,022 | 16,181 | 16,269 
Construction........... 2,762 | 2,783 | 1,826 | 1,773 | 1,667 
Transportation......... 2,194 | 2,805 | 2,880 | 2,448 | 2,475 
Public utilities......... 1,035 | 1,047 | 1,015 | 1,022 | 1,037 
Trade, distribution and 
finance ss eee 7,796 | 7,461 | 7,432 | 7,476 | 7,395 
Service industries (includ- 
ing Armed Forces)..... 12,636 | 14,942 | 20,329 | 20,699 | 21,074 
Miscellaneous industries 
and services.......... 1,140 | 1,233 | 1,393 | 1,409 | 1,418 


Emergency employment? 
WPA, CCC and NYA 
(out-of-school)... ...... 1,648 656 132 a a 
1Subject to revision. 
Not included in employment total. 
aData for NYA not available; in June there were 42,000 engaged in WPA projects. 
July data for WPA not available. 


For the first month since January of this year, there 
was a slight decrease in the excess of actual employ- 
ment over the normal labor force. Civilian employ- 
ment, because of the reduction in agriculture, was 
about 360,000 below the corresponding June total, 
while civilian nonagricultural employment fell off 
slightly by about 40,000. The former, however, re- 
mained about 700,000 and the latter about a million 
above their corresponding 1942 totals. 

The drop in agricultural employment from 11,704,- 
000 in June to 11,385,000 in July, according to esti- 
mates of the Department of Agriculture, was con- 
fined entirely to farm family labor. The number of 
hired workers, in contrast, increased by 130,000 during 
the month to total 2,974,000 compared with 3,155,000 
in 1942. Total farm employment continued at about 
250,000 below its 1942 level. 

Employment in construction has fallen off by more 
than a million, or 40%, since mid-1942, with over 
100,000 workers departing in July alone. A somewhat 
smaller number of workers was squeezed out of trade 
and distribution during the month. Nearly 90,000 
additional workers were taken on in manufacturing. 


M. R. GarnssruGH 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Chronology of Events affecting Labor Relations, August 1 to August 31 


August 


3 


11 


14 


17 


18 


Arsenal Drops Employees—Raritan Arsenal announces 
discharge of 20% to 30% of its employees. Reduction 
due to improvements in organizational procedures and 
desire to share manpower with essential industries and 
agriculture. 


First Smith-Connally Vote—In first election under the 
Smith-Connally anti-strike law, intended to prevent 
work stoppages, a majority of employees of two Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company plants vote in 
favor of strike. 


Agreement on Railway Pay—An understanding for the 
settlement of the wage dispute between 114 million non- 
operating railroad employees and Class I railroads is 
formulated by their spokesmen. Agreement includes 
wage increase earlier denied by Director of Economic 
Stabilization. 


Labor Pacts for Duration Can Be Reopened—NLRBB rules 
that employees operating under closed shop agreement 
signed for the duration of the war may petition for new 
collective bargaining election after contract has run 
for more than a year. 


Shipbuilding Committee Dissolued—War Labor Board 
abolishes its seven-member shipbuildmg commission 
because of sharp disagreement over wage decisions made 
in the industry. In its place is set up a six-man commis- 
sion, two members each representing industry, labor 
and the government. 

AFL Defers Acceptance of UMW—Executive Council of 
AFL votes to place question of readmission of UMW 
to AFL before convention to be held in October. 


New Deferment Regulations Issued—War Manpower 
Commission issues list of 149 additional critical occu- 
pations and a new list of nondeferrable occupations. 

Employers Warned Against Gifts—Regional War Labor 
Board in Detroit warns employers not to make gifts to 
their workers unless they did so in the same manner 
before October 3, 1942, since payments of this character 
fall in category of compensation increase. 


List of Essential Work Classifications Broadened—WMC 
issues revised list of 35 essential activities in connection 
with the war effort, making some additions and incor- 
porating changes ordered from time to tjme in recent 
months. 


President Grants Powers to WLB—In an Executive Order, 
the President empowers WLB to enforce compliance 
with its rulings. If employer is recalcitrant, plant may 
be seized and operated by government. If labor union 
fails to comply, checked-off dues may be withheld or 
other contract benefits suspended. 

Stock Exchange Firms Protest Curbs on White Collar 
Workers—Stock Exchange employers protest to War 


20 


24 


25 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


Labor Board restriction of white collar pay increases 
on ground that “Little Steel” formula was based on con- 
ditions in steel industry and that at its commencement 
wages in steel industry were 58% higher than in 1938 
while no such increase had occurred in earnings of office 
employees. 

Court Upholds Smith-Connally Act—Upholding Smith- 
Connally Act as a valid exercise of war powers, federal 
judge in Pittsburgh overrules defense motion to quash 
indictment against 30 miners charged with violating the 
law by wildcat strikes. 


WLB Holds Smith-Connally Act V alid—Overriding conten- 
tion of Montgomery Ward & Company that the Smith- 
Connally Act is “void and unconstitutional,” WLB 
orders company to grant maintenance of membership 
and check-off to 800 employees. 


Merit Wage Increase Rule Relared—War Labor Board 
relaxes its regulations about merit increases in pay by 
issuing an amended regulation permitting small business 
concerns with 30 or fewer employees to raise wages 
under certain conditions. 


Portal-to-portal Pay Barred—War Labor Board disap- 
proves agreement reached between UMW and Illinois 
Coal Operators Association calling for payment of $1.25 
per day for portal-to-portal pay. 


Outside Workers Kept Out—Cleveland closes doors to out- 
side workers for sixty days starting August 31 while local 
WMC director takes inventory of adequacy of existing 
labor supply. Ban regarded as necessary to relieve con- 
gested housing conditions and lighten other burdens 
imposed by heavy influx of labor from other areas. 


WLB Holds Itself Superior to State Legislatures—War 
Labor Board holds that its rulings supersede acts of 
state legislatures in labor relations matters in wartime 
since these rulings are based upon war powers of Presi- 
dent and Congress. This ruling is made in case involving 
conformity of a WLB order to the Wisconsin employ- 
ment peace act. 


Large-scale Shift in Jobs Demanded—Manpower Commis- 
sion Chairman McNutt makes statement that “a rock- 
bottom minimum” of 2,600,000 persons must transfer 
“from less essential jobs to munitions production or to 
jobs in services necessary to community health.” 


Court Upholds Smith-Connally Act—Suspended sentences 
of six months each and a probation period of three years 
are imposed by federal judge in Pittsburgh upon 27 
miners who pleaded no contest to charges of violating 
Smith-Connally anti-strike act. 


Portal-to-portal Pay Sought Through Courts—UMW files 
action in Birmingham, Alabama, for portal-to-portal 
pay refused by NWLB as a hidden wage increase. 


